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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


——— 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 13th, will be issued, 

gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 

of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 

Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————_ 
GREAT excitement has been caused in Germany by the 
publication, in the Deutsche Rundschau, of a diary kept 
by the late Emperor Frederick, when Crown Prince, in 1870-71. 
It shows that he, and not Prince Bismarck, persuaded the 
King to accept the Imperial Throne at Versailles,—and that, 
in fact, the making of the Empire was mainly due to him, 
Prince Bismarck having threatened to resign rather than 
act, as he thought, so prematurely. The Diary reveals 
the keen hostility between Prince Bismarck and the Heir- 
Apparent, and also shows that the latter, whose mind 
dwelt greatly on the future, intended to make the Empire 
a constitutional monarchy, with responsible Ministers and 
direct authority throughout its dominion. The publication 
has greatly delighted German Liberals and greatly irritated 
German Conservatives, and will, it is believed, affect all future 
political contests. The Government has forced the proprietor 
of the Deutsche Rundschau to stop the further sale of the 
number, and a furious controversy is raging as to the authen- 
ticity of the Diary. It is believed that further portions of it 
will appear—if not in Germany, then abroad—and that in par- 
ticular a diary kept throughout the war of 1866 is already in 
type. The popular belief is that the late Emperor deposited 
several copies of his memoirs with intimate friends, and that 
one of them has been intentionally indiscreet. It is known 
that the Empress Victoria disapproves the publication. 








Prince Bismarck, deeply irritated by the publication of 
the Diary, has demanded and obtained from the Emperor 
William a criminal prosecution of the Deutsche Rundschau, 
intended, it is supposed, to compel the proprietor to give 
up his authority. As the prosecution is under the law for- 
bidding the betrayal of State secrets, it will be necessary 
to success to admit the genuineness of the Diary. This, 
however, the Chancellor denies, though in a very cautious 
and peculiar way. He says the Crown Prince was ill- 
informed, the late King dreading lest, if the Crown Prince 
were admitted to a knowledge of “esoteric” politics, “ indis- 
Creet revelations might be made to the English Court,” 
—2 sharp hit en passant at the Empress-Mother. There 
are, besides, chronological blunders, the conversation on 
the future of Germany having occurred at Donchéry on 
September 3rd, and not at Versailles. The idea that 
the Prince could have thought of using force against 





German allies is a calumny on him. It may have existed 
among his entowrage, but was too “ dishonourable to find an 
echo in his heart.” Prince Bismarck admits tacitly that he 
drafted the King of Bavaria’s letter, offering the Imperial 
Throne to King William, but says King Ludwig had 
shown his loyalty by placing his army at Prussian dis- 
position. As to Infallibility, Prince Bismarck did not utter 
the opinion attributed to him at the time stated, so the 
Diary could not have been written up daily. All this is 
weak. If the Diary has been published without sanction, Prince 
Bismarck has deep reason to complain; but minute criticism 
of this kind amounts to nothing. Literary forgers do not 
devise great policies. 


The Tibetans have once more been driven back from Sikkim. 
A telegram (Reuter’s) was received in London on Tuesday 
announcing that Colonel Graham, in command of some 2,500 
Europeans and Goorkhas, had attacked the positions held by 
the Tibetans in the Jelapla Pass, had carried them, and was 
following the retreating enemy across the frontier. The 
British had only one wounded officer, Colonel Bromhead, who 
lost his arm, and nine wounded Goorkhas, while the Tibetans 
had four hundred killed. The enemy carried off their guns, 
but abandoned their baggage animals and tent equipage. A 
subsequent telegram, dated the 26th inst., informs us that 
Colonel Graham, after pursuing the enemy to the Chumbi 
Valley, and taking many guns, retired to his camp at Gnatong. 
The victory, though most picturesque, the whole affair 
occurring in the clouds, nearly at the height of Mont Blanc, 
has been easy; but the difficulty of making it fruitful 
remains. We do not want to go to Lhassa. We do not want 
to fortify passes at that altitude, dr even to keep a heavy 
garrison between them and Darjeeling; yet if we do none of 
these things, we may be exposed to renewed attack. The 
Lamas care nothing about their loss of men, they have sixty 
thousand militia to draw upon, and they are too vain to believe 
that they can never win. They are convinced, moreover, that 
we threaten their monopoly of the supply of tea, which is the 
source of their revenue, and will make persistent efforts to 
close the passes. The only hope of a speedy settlement is 
that defeat may release the elements of discontent always 
existing in an Asiatic State, and so compel the priests to con- 
ciliate the external foe. If that happens, they should have 
easy terms, and be allowed to tax Assam tea in transit. We 
do not want the custom of a few shepherds, thinly scattered 
over enormous plateaux, and importing nothing but tea. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, who, with many 
patent foibles, is a shrewd observer, takes a very despondent 
view of the French Parliamentary campaign which opens on 
October 9th. He evidently thinks the dissensions among the 
Republicans incurable, and expects M. Floquet’s fall and the 
rise of M. Clémenceau, who is now willing to take office. The 
Bonapartists, he implies, have recovered their own confidence 
without recovering that of the country; while the Royalists 
have abandoned the great principle of Legitimacy, promising, 
if they attain power, to take a plebiscite. He looks, there- 
fore, for the success of the “charlatan ” party, which combines 
the votes of all the discontented,—that is, of the followers of 
General Boulanger. Predictions about the course of French 
affairs are never worth much; but it should be noted that the 
coming visit of the Emperor of Germany to Rome is not 
regarded in Paris as it is in London. It exasperates political 
Frenchmen to the last degree, bringing home to them a sense 
of the isolation of France as nothing else could. They think 
themselves, not without historic warrant, the natural leaders 
of the Latin peoples; and while they are alarmed by the 
hostility of Germany, grow savage at that of Italy, which 
they regard as at once an insult and an ingratitude. This 





sense of humiliation strengthens any party which promises a 
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substitute for a Republic that in seventeen years of effort and 
expenditure “has recovered nothing.” Observe, however, that 
the views of political Frenchmen and of French peasants are 
not necessarily identical. 


Great importance, possibly unreal, is attached to a decision 
of the French Government that their Ambassador to Italy, 
M. de Mouy, shall not be in Rome while the German 
Emperor is there. He is now away, and his leave has 
been extended, it is asserted, with this express object. It 
is alleged that this extension, which is announced in an 
official note in the Gazette, is a consequence of the absence 
of General Menabrea from Paris; and it is known that 
the Foreign Offices of Rome and Paris are again squabbling 
over African matters, Signor Crispi objecting to the inspection 
of Italian schools in Tunis by a French official. He says the 
schools are exempt, under old treaties with the Bey, which 
cannot be annulled by the mere establishment of a French 
protectorate. Signor Crispi is needlessly “ difficult” on this 
matter, as he can resist annexation when it comes without all 
this petty obstruction; but the French Government is also 
unwise. The absence of the Ambassador will be taken by the 
young Emperor as a slight to himself, and add, however 
slightly, to the causes of tension. A French statesman of the 
old school would have been scrupulously polite, and even com- 
plaisant, until the hour arrived for striking hard. 

The Colonial Empire of Germany is not four years old, and 
already she is beginning to feel some of the unpleasantnesses 
of foreign adventure. For some time there have been diffi- 
culties with the natives along the coast of the Sultanate of 
Zanzibar—that portion of the East Coast of Africa virtually 
annexed by Germany—and now news has been received in 
Berlin that a general rising has taken place, and that blacks 
and Arabs are alike concerned. Several officials of the 
German East African Company have been murdered, and one 
of the plantations of the Planters’ Company has been attacked ; 
while it is expected that the rising will be directed against all 
Europeans. In Samoa, too, the Germans are in difficulties, their 
nominee, Tamasese, having been defeated by supporters of the 
King they dethroned last August, notwithstanding that the 
German Consul in person led the troops of the de facto 
Sovereign. No doubt the Germans do their native wars 
economically; still, they will find, as M. Ferry found in 
Madagascar, that hostile operations in the tropics even against 
savages wear out ships and men in a way which they will not 
like. 


The intelligence of the week from Egypt is not pleasing. The 
fall of the Nile has been so continuous, that the loss of revenue 
next year will hardly be less than a quarter of a million ; and the 
Dervishes are suddenly developing energy in their intermittent 
siege of Suakim. They attack every day and use artillery, 
and though they are beaten, fear is entertained for the water- 
supply, and perhaps of an assault, the garrison being worn out. 
An Egyptian regiment has been despatched and a con- 
densing steamer ; but the Times’ correspondent states that the 
Egyptian Army is exhausted, and must be increased, which in 
the present state of the finances is nearly impossible. It is, of 
course, imperative to defend Suakim, for if we do not, the 
Dervishes, elated at our defeat, will try to “rush” the Nile, 
and involve us ina great campaign, and it is not difficult to 
defend it with a Sikh regiment; but the situation is most dis- 
agreeable. The Government is obliged to keep Egypt solvent, 
lest international rights of control should revive, and with the 
present imperfect organisation, which combines the expensive- 
ness of the West with the inefficiency of the East, it cannot 
do it. 


At a meeting of the National League last Tuesday, Mr. 
Dillon, referring to the impatience with which some of the 
Nationalists regard the attitude of the English people, declared 
that he could not share the feeling, though he admitted it was 
difficult for Irishmen to see with self-control the crowbar and 
the battering-ram at work, and to watch “the deadly and 
terrific hemorrhage which was draining the very heart’s- 
blood of the Irish race away month by month and year 
by year.” Mr. Dillon, of course, knows that this is all tall 
talk,—the mere padding of the rhetorician; for in another 
place he speaks of “ the utterly phenomenal falling away of 
evictions.” As a matter of fact, “the deadly and terrific 





hemorrhage” from evictions is each year g 
City of New York alone than in all Ireland. 
done was the whole of Mr. Dillon’s langua 
imprisonment. He speaks as if he were some 
captive released to the light of day after twenty years’ ; 
carceration in a noisome dungeon. Yet every one who a. 
his speech knows that he only served three months of hig ¢ 
and that every possible attention was paid to his health ia 
comfort. It is not for us to teach Mr. Dillon his busines 
Still, it is difficult not to feel surprise that he should 
completely fail to realise how intensely the English nah 
abhors such exaggeration. The only other thing of in 
portance in Mr. Dillon’s speech was the announcement that 
the bitter feeling he once cherished in regard to England ha 
died out. . ; 
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long-enduring 


On Wednesday, Mr. Chamberlain, addressing a large public 
meeting at the Albert Hall, Nottingham, noticed that though 
“the Irish Question has occupied almost exclusively the fie] 
of politics” for the last three years, we are no nearer “a cleap 
conception of the points of difference than we were before.” 
and “that much of the discussion which has taken place ea 
the other side has been rather for the purpose of darkening 
counsel and confusing the issue.” We had a plan three years 
ago; but that plan has now, in racing language, beep 
“scratched,” and nothing has been put in its place. “When 
we ask for a new plan in the place of the one they have with. 
drawn, they refuse to give us any satisfaction. In these 
circumstances, the political contest becomes a mere ignoble 
struggle for place and power.” The Opposition, Mr. Chamber. 
lain went on, rely upon three things,—upon the shibboleth 
of party names, and their claim to the good-will of the 
Liberal Party; upon the dislike of coercion; and upon 
the wrongs once endured by the Irish tenants, but in 
recent years either remedied or removed altogether. The 
speech was throughout brilliant and effective, the descrip- 
tion of the Irish Party as a “ kept party,” in reference to the 
negotiations at the Chicago Convention in 1888, being par. 
ticularly happy. Mr. Dillon, too, will find it hard to answer 
Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that but for the opposition 
organised by himself and his friends, eviction for the so-called 
unjust arrears of rent would have been put a stop to. 


The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the Civil 
Establishments at home and abroad has reported that, on the 
whole, the Playfair system has worked well, and should be 
continued in spirit, though apparently greater opportunities 
to rise will be given to the Lower Division Clerks. Every 
office is to be called upon to formulate its norma! establish- 
ment, and a permanent Consultative Committee is to be 
formed to watch these establishments. The most important 
recommendation of the Commission is, however, that though 
superannuation allowances should be retained, 5 per cent. 
should every year be deducted from the salary of each official, 
and on retirement without superannuation allowance, or death, 
the sum produced by these payments at compound interest 
should be returned to him or his representatives. We wish 
the Commissioners had gone further, had abolished pensions 
altogether, and had made the compulsory insurance at the 
rate of 10 per cent. In future, sixty-five is to be the age at 
which all officials must retire. The heads of departments 
may, however, grant an extra five years on the one hand, 
or, on the other, cut off five years, and order retirement at 
sixty. 


Mr. Wynne E. Baxter, the Coroner inquiring into the 
Whitechapel murders, has justified his conduct in insisting 
on the publicity which we last week condemned. He has been 
the first to offer a reasonable explanation of the murders. 
They are atrocities of the old Burke and Hare type, aggra- 
vated. It appears that some American student of uterine 
pathology some months ago offered £20 each for specimens 
taken from corpses recently deceased. The offer was 
made to two pathological museums in London in suc- 
cession, and was considered so strange that it was remem- 
bered, and on the appearance of Dr. Phillips’s evidence 
in the papers, was communicated to the Coroner. As the 
uterus had been taken from the body of the second 
victim by a murderer with some knowledge of anatomy, 
and an attempt had been made upon the former one, the 
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at that he had been tempted by the £20, as Burke 
eugee the £7 10s. offered for “‘ subjects,” and had committed 
was by ders to obtain the reward. The theory looks probable, 
= > oa should limit and direct the search, the miscreant 
and ‘a auae a foreign medical student, or more probably 
po of a dissecting-room, known to be dark—possibly 
eaae—tre forty, not tall, of shabby-genteel appearance, 
perro in a deerstalker hat and a dark coat. He would 
rt almost certain to describe himself at his lodgings as a 
ple ot of medicine. If this is the history of these crimes, 
they are by far the most devilish committed in this country 
during this generation, and it will be a disgrace to our 


civilisation if the criminal escapes. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce have been in session 
at Cardiff during the past week. A resolution in favour of 
national defence was passed at the meeting on Wednesday, 
many speakers alluding to the defencelessness of the Bristol 
Channel,—certainly a peculiarly glaring instance of national 
thoughtlessness. Across the Bristol Channel, a little way 
below Cardiff, stretches the most wonderful line of natural 
defences in the world. On the Welsh coast is Lavernock 
Point. Within gun-shot of Lavernock Point are the Flat 
Holms, and a couple of miles from the Flat Holms the Steep 
Holms. Again, within gunshot of the Steep Holms is the 
point of Brean Down, a headland which juts out from the 
Somersetshire coast, and forms the eastern horn of Bridgewater 
Bay. If these places were properly armed, they would 
absolutely block the entrance to the ports of Cardiff, Newport, 
Avonmouth, and Bristol, and render attack impossible. As 
it is, the weakness of such guns as they have makes them 
practically useless. Among other motions passed by the 
Congress were those in favour of a fusion of the legal pro- 
fessions, the adoption of the decimal system, the extension of 
the Factory Acts to India, and the appointment of a Minister 
of Commerce. A resolution for “the formation of a com- 
mercial party independent of party politics,” was only lost by 
37 to 32, the Conference voting by Chambers. Clearly the 
danger that a Labour Party may be met by a much stronger 
party of capital is by no means shadowy. The workmen, then, 
if they are wise, will not encourage the tendency. 


On Sunday, Marshal Bazaine died in poverty at Madrid of 
heart-disease, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. He must 
have been a man with unusual ability of a kind, for he rose 
frém the ranks to be a Marshal of France, and his comrades 
thought him fit to command great armies. Not an objection 
was made to his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of sixty 
thousand men in Mexico, or to his command of the immense 
force, one hundred and seventy-five thousand, which he interned 
in Metz. His gifts, however, were completely spoiled or made 
injurious by want of simplicity of character. He was always 
thinking about himself, his own career, his own position. 
We will not say he ruined the Emperor Maximilian, for 
nothing could have saved that well-meaning adventurer, who 
had no more business in Mexico than in Paris; but he un- 
doubtedly used the army of Metz for dynastic instead of 
national purposes. He husbanded it in order that when peace 
was made, he might be head of the only organised force re- 
maining. His punishment was extreme, for France longed for 
a scapegoat ; but he did not deserve well of his country. 


Mr. J. G. Berger-Spence writes to the Times to say that the 
‘gold-reefs found to exist in Wales extend to Ireland. Gold 
is known to have been found in Wicklow from time to time, 
twice in paying quantities, and Mr. Berger-Spence believes 
from personal investigation that veins, possibly rich veins, 
may be found “to the south of the bluestone ” which he himself 
has worked. He therefore advises a cautious speculation in the 
reefs, the lessees to be particularly careful that they allow no 
intermediaries. The historical evidence for gold in Wicklow 
1s perfect, and the industry might be a paying one; but how 
is it possible for capitalists to make experiments in the present 
Condition of the country? There is no proof that they can 
enforce any contract, they can evict nobody without a scene, 
and if the National League dislikes them, their managers 
may be boycotted or their labourers withdrawn. Mines imply 
land, and a true grip upon land cannot now be obtained in 
Treland by any human being, except, indeed, a small tenant 


supported by the League and not personally unpopular. 
New industries cannot thrive under conditions like those. 


The law as to dying declarations was raised in the Central 
Criminal Court last week during the course of a trial. Mr. 
Justice Charles, the presiding Judge, dwelt in his charge 
upon the heavy responsibility imposed upon a Judge in such 
cases. He has to decide whether the declaration of the 
deceased was made under the firm belief that all hope of 
recovery was over—in the words of a reported case, there 
must be “a settled, hopeless expectation of immediate death : 
if the declarant thinks he will die to-morrow, that will not 
do ”—or whether there was merely a general fear of death and 
a hopelessness as to recovery. In reality, the Judges are anxious 
to limit the scope of dying declarations as much as possible. 
To us it seems very doubtful whether they are not re- 
ceived much too easily. The exception to the general rule 
made in their favour is founded on the notion that ‘the awful 
situation of the dying person will have as powerful an effect 
over his conscience as an oath, and that the absence of interest 
in a person on the verge of the next world, dispenses with the 
necessity of cross-examination.’ Experience shows, however, 
that neither supposition is true, and that men will constantly 
use a dying declaration to blast an enemy unfairly or wrong- 
fully help a friend. 


An extraordinary story of the sea comes from America. 
On September 11th, an old gentleman residing at Brooklyn 
received a letter from Ojee, one of the islands of the 
South Sea, hitherto supposed to be uninhabited, written 
by a certain Captain Green, thought to have been ship- 
wrecked in 1858 in a ship called the ‘Oonfederation.’ The 
letter, which was sent by a whaling barque, stated that 
the ‘ Confederation’ had foundered at sea, but that Captain 
Green and the crew of sixteen, including two women, 
had taken to the boats, and landed on the island of Ojee. 
There being abundance of game, fish, fruit, and water on 
the island, the castaways did well. In July, 1859, a ship 
was seen, and nine of the men tried to reach her in a boat, 
but the weather being stormy, the boat was lost. The women 
became the wives of two of the men, and when the letter was 
written the population was twelve, though there had been 
several deaths. They were all happy and contented. During 
the thirty years they only communicated with three vessels. 
The story is a strange one, and suggests many questions, such 
as why did they not get taken off by one of the earlier ships 
communicated with, or at least send word by them. Perhaps, 
however, they were too contented to desire a change. But 
whether the story is true or not, there is no doubt that the 
Pacific still contains plenty of strange things. For instance, 
there is still a vast region of the ocean to the north-west of 
the trade routes from San Francisco to Sydney and Auckland 
which has been but imperfectly explored. Suppose it should 
contain an island as big as the Isle of Wight, peopled by a race 
sprung from white castaways of the last generation, who have 
been steadily forgetting their old civilisation and developing a 
new one. What an opportunity for Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
sociologists ! 


The question of the appointment of working men to the 
borough Magistracy has been again raised, this time by Mr. 
Burt, who tells the workmen of East Bromwich that he approves 
the innovation. So do we, if workmen who are clearly fit for 
the office can be found, as we believe they can be found among 
foremen and secretaries of the workmen’s societies. No one 
would wish for a better Magistrate than Mr. Burt himself. 
The only objection is to the selection of candidates because 
they are workmen, thus perpetuating the very claim of caste 
which it is desired to bring toanend. Mr. Burt will say that 
Magistrates have hitherto been selected for wealth or position; 
but the argument is only verbally sound. The old and true 
theory was that the poor had not either the needful education 
or habit of reverence for the law, which they hardly compre- 
hended. Education has altered that condition of things; but 
the proportion of workmen competent to dispense justice is 
still small. If it is not so, why, in the working towns, are 
there so few workmen elected Councillors? 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





New Consols (2$) were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE EMPEROR FREDERICK’S DIARY. 


: ee Diary of the Emperor Frederick in 1870-71 has 
naturally more interest for Germans than for 
Englishmen ; but it has a keen interest also for those 
among us who care either for history or politics. Assuming 
its substantial authenticity, which we take to be beyond 
dispute, it proves three facts, all of considerable though 
unequal historic moment. The first is, that the Crown 
‘Prince was a much stronger man than he has usually been 
supposed to have been, a man not only of the large 
reflective power which the world vaguely recognised, but 
possessed of the Hohenzollern imperiousness of will, and 
even the Hohenzollern ruthlessness in pursuit of adequate 
. Objects. He did not hold men’s prejudices, or their lives 
either, very dear. He is very tender to his children, 
and a little sentimental about his grandmother, who, 
however, was Queen Louisa; but he writes on Sep- 
tember 8th, 1870: “France is now our natural enemy 
for all time, and, therefore, her enfeeblement is our 
business,”—the exact reverse of the idea now predomi- 
nant in English politics; and he personally assented, 
apparently without resistance, to the policy of reducing 
Paris—that is, a million and a half of people—by direct 
starvation. He had no consideration at all for the inde- 
pendence of the German reigning Houses; but not only 
assented in 1866 to the annexations, which were a fair 
result of fighting, and provoked by the minor States, but 
was ready to crush his own closest allies, Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg, whose soldiers were at that very moment 
dying in heaps under his command. When Prince Bismarck, 
with the siege of Paris still going on, remonstrated with 
him on his eagerness to create the Empire, and asked if he 
was to threaten South Germany to compel her Princes to 
accept it, the Crown Prince coolly replied, “ Ja wohl! there 
would be no danger in doing that; let us act firmly 
and imperiously, and you will see I was right in asserting 
that you have not any proper consciousness of your power,” 
and adhered to this decision so determinedly, that his 
father gave way ; and Prince Bismarck, after threatening, 
as usual, to resign, gave way also. He was as masterful 
throughout this business as any Hohenzollern among his 
ancestors, and though he disclaimed the right to give binding 
orders, never forgot his position as heir of the dynasty for 
one moment, reiterating again and again, “I, who represent 
the future,” a formula which involved a menace. His whole 
tone, in truth, is that of a Sovereign not yet crowned, and a 
Sovereign who meant his rights and his authority to be 
exceedingly real. We question whether, had he lived to 
- bea healthy Emperor, he would have surrendered much 
personal power, though he would have used it well, or 
whether, though he hated war and its horrors, he would 
have relaxed for one moment the attitude of military chief 
in a military State. He was, though a genuine Liberal, 
also a true Hohenzollern,—had, in fact, a twofold character, 
‘which hitherto the world has hardly realised in him, and 
which could have belonged only to a very powerful mind. 
He would not have contented himself with either thinking 
or wishing, but have forced on great changes, even if they 
had involved great individual miseries. That may be the 
temperament of a genuine philanthropist, but it is certainly 
the temperament of a born ruler of men. 
The second fact is, that the Crown Prince really made 
Germany. Everybody else, except the Grand Dukes of 
Baden and Coburg, was more or less hostile to the project, 
and thought the establishment of the Imperial Throne a 
-rather meaningless fad. This it was known, even at the 
time, was the feeling of King William, who said the 
project would amount to nothing but a revival of the 
Presidency of the Diet, and who had, moreover, an idea 
that the existence of an Emperor reduced the King of 
Prussia to a subordinate rank, which he, remaining always 
in his own mind King of Prussia, could not bring him- 
self to endure. It was not, however, known that Prince 
Bismarck considered the project both premature and 
useless, and even threatened to resign rather than carry it 
out at once. It was the Crown Prince alone who resolutely 
fought for the great innovation, won over the King—who 
appears in the Diary as a weary old soldier who was 
bored to death by waiting for the fall of Paris, who missed 
his amusements, and who moved about with such a multi- 
tude of carriages that his son sneers at them—by learned 





arguments on the equality of all Sovereigns, 

Prince Bismarck partly by that arguseuf shout ph 
“which belongs to me,” and partly by the charm uture 
any audacious policy has for that daring nature whieh 
victory was at last complete; for the King admitteg 

it was his son’s business rather than his own, and oe t 
Bismarck not only furthered the design, but wrote out A 
celebrated letter in which King Ludwig of Bavariy 
of his own accord, offered the Throne of German aan 
victor at Versailles. Even then, however, so pdb the 
Prince Bismarck’s reluctance, that he consented—withes 
orders, and to the obvious rage of the Crown Prince The 
by this time avows himself more German than Prussian : 
to soften the title of Emperor of Germany into the sens 
paratively meaningless Emperor in Germany. The iunae 
said the diplomatist, implied a claim to direct territo aa 
rights, which it is quite evident that the Crown Pry 
intended that it should imply. - 


For, the third and most important fact of the Diary; 
the revelation it contains of a definite and grand mh 
which never quitted the mind of the Crown Prince, He 
meant to be Emperor of Germany, of a single monarch 
which he repeatedly declared “should be a reality,” and in 
which, though there would have been place for particular 
customs and modes of subordinate life, there would haye 
been none for separate Princedoms. The Crown Prince jp. 
tended to transmute the Empire into a single State under 
Constitutional monarchy, not, indeed, in the English senge 
in which the Monarch is only a standard-bearer, but ina 
sense compatible with a Legislature of two Chambers, the 
Upper one being a Chamber of Peers, and not, as at 
present, of Kings, and an Executive acting through a 
responsible Ministry, which could not have been made 
compatible with strong life in the separate States. Op 
March 7th, 1871, the Crown Prince writes :—“ Ferritres, 
Even the greatest imprudence can no longer undo what hag 
been attained. I doubt whether the necessary uprightness 
exists for the free development of the Empire, and think 
that only a new time which one day reckons with me will 
see that. Such experiences as I have collected during the 
past ten years cannot have been won in vain. In the nation 
united at last I shall find a strong support for my ideas, 
more especially as I shall be the first Prince who has to 
appear before his people after having honourably de. 
clared for constitutional methods without any reserve.” 
This was the project which Prince Bismarck ascribed to 
the Crown Prince’s “ Englishism,”’ and which no doubt 
caused the profound dread with which he regarded the 
Emperor Frederick’s accession to the Throne, and the 
profound respect with which he regards a successor 80 
differently inclined. His own idea, as shown in his acts, 
was a Legislature free to veto but not to propose Bills, 
and an Executive independent of anything but an Imperial 
command, Whether, had the Emperor Frederick survived, 
his great plan would ever have been realised, is now only 
a matter of speculation. He might not have himself liked 
it so well, for not to mention that he was only Crown 
Prince when he wrote, and that Crown Princes do not re- 
gard personal power with the affection Emperors do—power 
to order and liability to be ordered being two different things 
—the rise of Socialism and Nihilism had by 1888 made the 
Liberal of 1871 much more conservative, while the grand 
argument for prerogative in Germany, the necessity of 
organising the whole State into an efficient military 
instrument, had become even more visibly imperative. 
A ship’s crew in action hungers for a captain. But it 
ig certain that the Emperor to the last regarded his ideal, 
even if modified, with affection, and that, had circum- 
stances been moderately favourable, it was towards this 
immense change that he would have directed all his 
efforts and all the authority which he expected to derive 
from the devotion of his people. He wished for a freer 
Germany, in which he himself should still be ruler, and aided 
as he would have been by the current of the age, he might 
for his own lifetime have attained his object, and left behind 
him a Germany which preserved her unity, yet had not to pay 
its exasperating price. The military situation of the State 
is so terrible, that there is reason enough to justify Prince 
Bismarck’s doubts; but few Englishmen who have read 
this Diary will think of the Crown Prince as a dreamer, 
or doubt which of the two men brought to politics 
the nobler kind of aspiration. German Conservatives 
say their Emperor Frederick would have been but 4 
«Kaiser Joseph,” the Hapsburg who nearly wrecked 
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: being always a century in advance 
us “4 con 1, * aaa is untrue. This was no 
dea profligate, no crowned Rousseau, but a hard 
co, who happened to believe that love for 
a cantare i best shown by love for one’s countrymen, 
peo ould have fought on that basis as steadily for his will 
ee hie motive had been only the aggrandisement of his 
Ps te. We have had plenty of men among us—they used 
age Whigs—who could do battle for freedom yet 


he st anarchists with as little pity as the Emperor 


Frederick would have done. 





THESE EXPEDITIONS IN EAST AFRICA. 


T is high time, if the irresponsible and ill-informed 
I force called “ public opinion” is to prove its right 
io rule, that it should insist on a radical change in the 
resent method of exploring and settling East Africa. 
These successive “ expeditions,” led by adventurers with- 
out legal authority, badly equipped, and directed to 
incompatible objects—namely, the collection of ivory and 
the spread of civilisation—have not only been failures, but 
they are diminishing the prospect of success in the near 
future. They are rapidly dissipating the charm which 
has hitherto protected the white man in East Africa, 
without reducing any territory or any single tribe to 
regular and trustworthy obedience. Each one starts for 
the interior amidst newspaper hurrahing from Europe, 
each one prospers till it reaches the collapsing point, and 
each one needs to be followed by another to rescue or avenge 
it. There is not the slightest proof under the present 
system that the twentieth expedition “ in search of Stanley” 
will not fail as completely as the first, and require to be 
followed by another, the object of which, like the object of 
the nineteen preceding it, will be to save or avenge valuable 
lives sacrificed to our disregard for the plainest rules of 
sense. Compelled to rely on private resources for his 
expenditure, wholly without authority to govern, and 
always more or less desperate, each adventurer is com- 
pelled to obey the same ruinous conditions. He enters 
the interior at the head of a small army of men who 
are virtually slaves, who have no interest in the expedition, 
who are without discipline, who are necessarily worked 
nearly to death—just ask a British labourer to carry sixty 
pounds of ill-adjusted cartridges on his back or head over 
rough country for three months on end—and who are con- 
scripted by tribal leaders often treacherous, generally 
greedy, and invariably liable to be moved by unguessable 
caprices. A man with a genius for the work, like the 
Welshman Stanley, may be able to control such a force ; 
but the ordinary Englishman is not able, grows hard under 
the sense of wrongs inflicted on him by wicked children, 
and at last, without any deliberate fault of his own, 
becomes an object of terror and personal loathing. His 
disposition to severity is increased by all the circumstances, 
by the necessity of getting on, by the extreme danger visibly 
resulting from indiscipline, and by his own foresight, 
which makes him chary of the provisions his childlike 
followers would eat up. The expedition, nine times out of 
ten, is doomed to failure through the mutiny or desertion 
of its carriers; and it is well if things are no worse. 
Occasionally they are much worse. If supplies fail, it 
comes to a choice between starvation and robbery; and 
there never was an armed force yet which would submit 
to hunger while the peasants around had enough to 
eat. Starvation once in sight, the expedition becomes 
a gang of brigands, the fighting is incessant, and as it has 
to be done with a barbarian soldiery, the consequences are 
barbarous. We do not believe the unauthenticated stories 
of Englishmen sharing in atrocities, which it is not only 
their duty but their pressing and visible interest to pre- 
vent ; but we do believe they often cannot stop them, that 
black savages let loose to “collect supplies” do not content 
themselves with millet and milk, and that the “fighting” 
18 occasionally indistinguishable from massacre, the whole 

being credited to the unhappy European, who is, while his 
men are excited, a powerless prisoner in their hands. 
Starving Africans with their blood up are devils, and to 
Suppose they behave like Prussian soldiers, or even English 
burglars, is simply absurd. They kill because killing is 
pleasant, as killing flies is to some English children. We 
have not the least wish to be over-critical about African 
Incidents, knowing well that black Pagans are not dis- 
Gplined by homilies, and we start from the proposition 





that black Africa requires for its own good to be conquered 
and rigidly governed for three centuries by white men; 
but we are utterly unable to believe that these expeditions, 
whether for trade, or exploration, or “ rescue,” with their 
constant failures and frequent catastrophes, are defen- 
sible by any arguments which a Christian can accept. 
Except under men with special genius for the work, 
they cannot, by the very nature of things, go right; 
and we cannot get a succession of such specialists, or trust 
the conduct of adventurers when they are outside all 
human responsibility. Englishmen and Germans are the 
best of all conquering races; but we venture to predict 
that when we know the truth about the recent outbursts 
against whites in East Africa, we shall find it due ulti- 
mately to the opposition of slave-catchers, indirectly to the 
treachery of individual chiefs, but immediately to the 
collisions, unavoidable under the conditions, between the 
white leaders and the people they have to work with or 
coerce. We would rather abandon the work than go on in 
this way, shooting out little armies of barbarians, im 
sufficiently officered, and with ruffians held in slavery—for 
it is slavery—as their only beasts of burden. 

The work cannot, however, be abandoned, and the 
country ought to insist, as the German Emperor on his 
side ought also to insist, that it should be carried on by 
responsible authorities, and in some tolerably civilised way. 
The controlling power should be either a State official or 
one of the sovereign Compames now so numerous; the 
“force” employed should be disciplined like a sepoy 
company, controlled by military law and not individual 
will; and the carriers should not be human beasts of 
burden. It is here that we always break down, and 


in spite of all the accounts of all the experts, we do. 


not believe in the absolute necessity for such a ruinous 
scheme of portage. If we operate from coast or river, 
what, except the want of money, stops the employment 
of elephants, or pack-oxen, or mules? Elephants can 
thread the jungle, or where does the ivory come from ? 
A mule can go anywhere that a man can, and is exempt 
from the attacks of the tsetse fly, and the oxen are there 
in the villages, for there is the milk. It must be as possible 
to move in Africa without human beasts of burden as it is 
everywhere else, the real reason for their employment being 
cost; and once free of those wretches, half the obstacles to 
a successful expedition would be over. The moving body 
would cease to be a big crowd more difficult to feed than a 
regiment, the danger of mutiny would be reduced to zero,and 
the burden on the country passed through would be made 
comparatively small, any unavoidable requisitions being 
moderate in quantity, promptly paid for, and levied without 
the present waste of human life and suffering. Bodies so 
constituted move through the African forest on the West 
Coast, and why not on the East? Why, for example, 
should not the East African Company—its official name 
is really too great a burden on human memory—display 
its competence to the great task before it by undertaking 
the rescue of Stanley; form a moderate force of decently 
paid men, including some black soldiers from the West 
Indies, who ought to be the backbone of the black army 
it must speedily organise; provide carriage—elephants, 
mules, or oxen—from India, and send an organised 
expedition, a really civilised body, to force its way as 2 
minute civilised army would do? Impossible to move it ? 
Then we must give ourselves time, which we are losing by 
abortive expeditions, and cut a rough road with the axe 
through the forest, until the beasts are able to move. That 
will have to be done some day, and may just as well be done 
at once. The money? The House of Commons would not 
embark on an expedition of its own, knowing by too painful 
an experience what the cost would be ; but we do not believe 
it would refuse a moderate loan to the Company, or 
even, under the special circumstances alike of our responsi- 
bility for the Soudan and of the approaching German 
competition, a moderate grant. It is indefinite expendi- 
ture which irritates economists, not a moderate fixed 
outlay on an intelligible programme of effort, recom- 
mended, too, by philanthropic argument. The expedi- 
tion, if the Company has reasonable energy, would be 
ready at least as soon as any private expedition now 
likely to be started, and ought to save us all the time 
which will be lost in another discreditable failure. Its 
chief would be a responsible officer, bound by generat 
rules of management, and its component men would not 
only be soldiers, so far as their contract went, but would 
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be subjects of a Government at Mombassa which will 
not pass away, and will therefore be dreaded as the adven- 
turers who hire and organise expeditions cannot be. 
Private enterprise is an excellent thing when the object to 
be obtained involves no responsibility for human life or 
suffering ; but when it does, we trust much more readily 
to the controlled daring and responsible energy of the 
servants of a recognised State. The East African Company 
hopes for a great, though as yet a somewhat vague future ; 
let it earn it by showing us all how an African expedi- 
tion of the difficult kind ought to be carried through. 
If it succeeds, it will have justified its flag, will probably 
earn the gratitude of the Government by anticipating the 
Germans, who wish to discover and annex all the back 
country of the new Colony, and will certainly earn a 
popular confidence, worth to a new Company with views of 
settlement and conquest, almost as much as its Charter. If 
it will not do it, let it be superseded by the direct action 
of the Foreign Office, for it is becoming full time to close 
the era of African filibustering. 





THE ARGUMENT FROM WEARINESS. 


E do not believe that the English people are weary 

of the discussion of the Irish Question, or inclined 

to vote for Home-rule in order to be rid of it. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech of Wednesday at Nottingham is objected 
to on those grounds, and those who raise the objection no 
doubt express the sentiment and the fear of most culti- 
vated men. They are sick of Ireland, and conscious of a 
feeling that if only they could hope never to hear of the 
island again, they could find it in their hearts to let a 
Home-rule Bill be passed. They have heard, they think, 
all the arguments, though they have not, some of the 
strongest being reserved until the near approach of the 
catastrophe shall justify statesmen in running the risks in- 
herent in their use ; they have been surfeited with eloquence 
ou both sides; and they have come to the conclusion 
that the dispute can only be settled by force,—that is, by 
a vote of the whole country. It is natural, therefore, for 
them to fancy that the voters may feel as they do. This 
is, however, the mental attitude of the classes who discuss, 
and not of the masses who listen and vote. The latter are 
not tired at all. They do not think they have heard every- 
thing, and if they have, they want to hear it again to be 
made more sure. Sound arguments are to them like 
favourite hymns, age never stales their charm. It is the 
peculiarity of the English people that they never shout 
“‘Connu!” like Canadian Indians during a sermon ; that 
they will bear the endless reiteration of arguments, if only 
they approve them; and that they will listen for years to 
denunciations of an evil without acting, yet all the 
while so making up their minds that when the hour 
arrives, opposition disappears. When they are thoroughly 
weary, they cease to listen, and pass on, undisturbed 
by the clamour, to business of their own, which they 
esteem infinitely more pressing. So long as they listen, it 
may be doubted if they even desire much novelty in argu- 
ment. They like to hear Mr. Chamberlain saying the old 
things in new words, just as they like to hear a favourite 
preacher ; and they are affected by his utterances nearly 
as much as if they had not heard them before. Their con- 
victions are like half-driven nails, and are all the stronger 
for more rivetting. They can not only bear arguments 
which have become commonplaces, but they are the better 
for them, just as they are for the weekly reading 
of the Ten Commandments. They have, in the course of 
their history, discussed things for generations, and have 
then acted,—never, that we remember, on the side which 
mere weariness would have dictated. They must have 
been terribly surfeited with arguments against the abuses 
of Rome, against the Stuart tyranny, against Revolutionary 
France, against Slavery, against Protection ; yet they never 
in any instance allowed the evil to be done rather than 
hear any more. On the contrary, the drip, drip, drip, 
of unchanging argument hardened their convictions into 
granite. It is a horrible thing to say, and a worse thing to 
believe, but if Mr. Chamberlain stumped England for 
twelve months continuously, saying thrice a week nearly 
the same things with new illustrations, there would at 
the end of the time be a hundred thousand more voters 
determined to resist Home-rule. Wearied with speeches! 
Why, there are fifty thousand speeches made in bar- 
parlours and all other places where men congregate, for five 


reported in the journals, and opinion is only hesdeanal’? 
the while. Which way it is hardening is a different ma 
to be decided at the Election, for, of course, the Tnak a 
tolerance for repetition tells in favour of both sides ; 
there is no fear of the weariness of the people leadin th 
to action against the decision of their inner jade - 
They are not, in truth, weary. Journalists sa oan ea 
truly, that Mr. Chamberlain at Nottingham, thou h hs 
of vigour and incisive sense, said nothing new; tut his 
audience never felt that, grew positively enthusiastic as hy 
proceeded, and will vote all the more decidedly for his 
speech when the time arrives. Great people suffer cruel] 
from ennui, but great peoples are never bored. The pl 
in politics too near the pupil stage, and dread the repetttine 
of facts and thoughts as little as schoolboys dread it i 
their lessons. If they have heard anything before, so tet 
the pleasanter, they think, for them, the painful tax , 
their minds being just so much the less. . 
This patience of Englishmen, patience which is not that 
of oxen so much as that of children under tuition, might 
of course, give way; but it would be under pressure very 
different from that of too much discussion. English. 
men can pass from an attitude of perfect patience to 
one of extreme fury in very little time. They did 
so pass when Lord Frederick Cavendish was murdered 
He was only a single Englishman, not of the first 
rank in politics; but it would have been easy in the 
week after his murder to have placed Ireland under martial 
law, and as it was, the incident swept a Coercion Bil] 
through the Houses practically unresisted. And the English 
might also give way under long-protracted ill-success 
or suffering. They are supposed to be super-eminent] 
persistent; but we are not sure that, after eighteen 
years, they would long to recover two provinces as the 
French do, or that they would persist for generations in an 
aspiration which yields nothing, as the Greeks do. Unless 
fortified by a great idea, as the Lancashire cotton-spinners 
were during the American Civil War, they are apt to be 
impatient of suffering; and if the Home-rule struggle 
inflicted great suffering, they might weary of its protraction, 
though their weariness would probably express itself not 
in yielding, but in determined measures of repression. But 
they do not suffer at all. They are not worried by 
assassination, whether actual or threatened, for they 
can never be assassinated, and regard it as a reason 
for fury, not for giving way. Nor are they wearied 
half as much as is imagined by obstruction. They 
think it a nuisance, and rejoice when it is put down; 
but they know perfectly well it would not stop or even 
delay any measure they greatly desired, and for smaller 
measures they can wait a very long while. As to 
giving up Ireland to avoid delay in Bills for fixing 
railway rates, the idea never enters their heads, even 
though Mr. Gladstone, who has lived his life in Par. 
liament, and thinks everybody is always watching it, 
has repeatedly endeavoured to put it there. For the 
rest, it is the strangest peculiarity of a struggle really 
vital to the Kingdom that it has not affected its general 
condition or history at all. During its highest crisis 
Consols steadily went up, till at last Mr. Goschen was 
able to effect his most beneficial and most disagreeable 
Conversion. It is during a lull in the fight, and while 
Ireland has been quieter, that Consols are going down. 
No foreign Power hates us the more because Home- 
rule is rejected. The national expansion goes on not only 
without pause, but at a dangerous rate, Great Britain 
having annexed during the period of the struggle at least 
twelve Irelands, each of them far richer in natural or 
potential resources. If the yield of the Income-tax 
declines, it is because of the restriction of commerce, not 
of any political disturbance. The taxes are levied as 
easily as ever even in Ireland, any small failures being 
compensated by the increased consumption of whisky; 
and recruiting, for the Irish police as well as for 
the Army, goes on unchecked. The internal trade 
is barely conscious that anything is occurring,—wo 
not be conscious at all, except that the small Irish 
distributors are suffering, and that Mincing Lane conse- 
quently shortens their credit. The savings of the poor 
increase even in Ireland, and wages in England are wholly 
unaffected by Mr. Dillon’s speeches. The nation, in fact, 
marches on, not only not impatient, but unconscious, as 
far as its regular life is concerned, of any reason Why 





patience should be exercised on account of Ireland. Out- 
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nsciousness of politicians, in fact, Ireland for 
Englishmen is not, and they could wait her contentment 
ty nturies as easily as for weeks. That is not, perhaps, 
for “ condition of affairs, for a sharper contest would 
a g00 more quickly to a conclusion ; but it is a reason 
oom jisregarding the argument that the people, wearied out, 
vl sett or later yield. They have only one reason for 
riness, the multiplication of speeches, and they do not 
bes that at all,—on the contrary, rather like it. The 
Relish and Scotch may give up Ireland because they are 
po it is right, or because they are governed by 
humanitarian ideas; but they do not listen to eighty 
thousand sermons @ week to be worried out of their 
possessions by dread of platitudinous speeches. 


side the co 





THE GREAT ENGLISH ILLUSION. 


“\7APOLEON quietly seeking a rapprochement with 

IN us; moderation of peace conditions on promise 
of a common war against England.” Such is the simple 
matter-of-fact entry in the Diary of the Crown Prince. 
That there is no comment, no surprise, no word of indigna- 
tion expressed that the man whose wife had sought an 
asylum in England, and who intended to take shelter there 
himself if things came to the worst, should have made 
such a proposal, may partly, no doubt, be set down to 
the laconic style of the Diary. We must not forget, 
however, that the Crown Prince, though personally a 
man of the highest nobility of mind and chivalry of 
disposition, was accustomed to the intellectual attitude 
of the great politicians of Europe towards questions 
of foreign policy, and though he himself would never 
have stooped to such actions, he was far too _inti- 
mately cognisant of the way in which such matters 
are regarded in the inner circle of European diplo- 
macy, and by the Sovereigns and Foreign Ministers of 
the Great Powers, to feel any special astonishment at 
the Emperor’s proposal. People in general talk of who 
ought to have this or that part of Turkey, and make plans 
for partitioning Morocco or Tripoli, and, indeed, the 
whole of the remaining so-called unpossessed portion of 
Africa, with perfect calmness. The crowned heads of Europe 
only do the thing on a bigger scale. When they discuss 
whether Belgium and Switzerland shall be partitioned or 
Holland absorbed, they have no more sense of perfidy in 
what they propose than if they were talking of the East 
Coast of Africa. The minds of the great European 
Ministers work entirely detached from the considera- 
tions which affect ordinary private individuals when 
they discuss questions of conduct. They judge matters 
from a purely intellectual standpoint. ‘If such-and-such 
an alliance or combination against a now friendly Power will 
be for the real benefit of my master or of my country, I 
must bring it about without reference to any other 
considerations, —that is the attitude of the men who 
wield the foreign policy of Europe. In comparing it to 
the attitude of Europe in general in regard to savage 
countries, we have no desire to defend it, or to suggest 
for a moment that because it may be, and often is, 
morally right to partition the land of twenty or thirty 
tribes in Africa, it is therefore right to partition Belgium. 
That is by no means our intention. For ourselves, we 
hold with ordinary English public opinion, that there is 
an immense difference between the two cases. We 
merely use the analogy to explain the attitude of 
the possessors of power in Europe outside England, 
as they would themselves explain it. The accident that 
the Empress had fled to England, and that the Emperor 
followed her, no doubt gives a peculiarly unpleasant colour 
to Napoleon’s proposal ; but it is absurd to call him names 
for having made it. Louis Napoleon did plenty of 
abominably mean and abominably criminal things, even 
when judged from his own low standpoint of honour 
and morality; but to condemn him for making schemes 
for the destruction of England, and for looking upon 
the States of Europe as merely so many pieces on the 
chess-board, is, in truth, unreasonable. Louis Napoleon’s 
proposals are simply representative of the general Euro- 
pean notions of State policy as held by the great statesmen, 
and ought to be taken into account by all Englishmen. 
We shall not alter them either by ignoring them or by 
treating them with horror and indignation. 

We trust, then, that English people will take the dis- 





realise what our position actually is iv regard to the States 
of the Continent. England, no doubt, is herself sincerely 
anxious to let her neighbours alone, and to apply to inter- 
national questions the morality that governs the dealings 
between man and man. She not only does not desire to 
partition or in any way interfere with neighbouring nations, 
but is genuinely anxious to see them prosperous and 
peaceful. We sincerely regretted that France was made 
to yield her provinces, and we felt real and unfeigned 
pleasure in seeing Italy overcome her financial difficulties 
and enter the ranks of the Great Powers. That England 
is right in maintaining such feelings towards foreign 
countries, we hold as strongly as any one. When, however, 
the advocates of universal peace tell us, as they are fond 
of doing, that we ought to give foreign countries credit for 
similar good intentions, and declare that those countries 
will never think of touching us if we only leave them alone, 
we are entirely unable to agree with their conclusions. In 
truth, it is of the very utmost importance that Englishmen 
should fully and clearly realise that the notions they enter- 
tain on foreign policy are entertained nowhere else in 
Europe, and nowhere else in the world except in the 
United States, and that they must always be pre- 
pared to see neighbouring and apparently friendly 
States act in a way which appears utterly inconsistent 
with all notion of honour and good faith. It is also 
of the last importance that they should understand 
that the temper with which England regards the other 
States of Europe, and with which those States regard 
her, is absolutely different. England is not jealous either 
of the trade, or the security, or the Colonial possessions 
of her neighbours. The European nations, on the other 
hand, almost without exception, have at bottom a feeling 
of bitterness and envy towards England in all these 
particulars. They are jealous of her trade, of her power 
to raise money at 25 per cent., of her ability to do 
without the conscription, and more than all, they are 
jealous of her Colonies. To an English humanitarian and 
philanthropist shocked at such a notion, a frank-spoken 
foreigner might easily retort:—‘ And why should we not 
envy you and dislike you? It is all very fine for you to 
talk about the brotherhood of nations and mutual 
respect for each other’s interests and possessions, for 
you have got everything you want, and have monopo- 
lised almost everything worth having in Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia. Naturally-enough, you are 
all for keeping things as they are, and for waiting 
in a condition of peace and good-will till fifty years 
have passed and the majority of civilised mankind will be 
living either under your flag in Australia, in Canada, and 
in the highlands of South Africa, or under an Anglo- 
Saxon Government in perpetual amity with you, and as 
wealthy and unamiable as yourselves. Has -it never 
occurred to you, however, that the indefinite expansion of 
the most disagreeable people on the face of the earth, 
encouraged by the maintenance of a status quo which tends 
to give it all the prizes of the game and leave the rest 
nowhere, is not a notion which the rest of Europe regards 
with any very wild enthusiasm ? Perhaps this idea has not 
yet occurred to you. When it does, you will understand 
why the other States of Europe adopt principles of foreign 
policy different from those you now uphold, though all 
the same they were practised by England herself not so 
much as a hundred years ago.’ The frank-spoken foreigner 
who might use such language as this would, we fancy, be 
pretty accurately stating a feeling which exists dumbly and 
in a semi-dormant state all over Europe, but which cir- 
cumstances now unforeseen might easily bring into activity. 
Of course, there are plenty of people in the different 
countries of the Continent who are in no sense hostile to 
England, and who wish us no harm. A very little, how- 
ever, might make the jealous feeling the dominant one, 
and then pleuty of good moral reasons, besides the reasons 
of policy, would be found for attacking England. England 
has already been likened to Carthage, and our neighbours 
would take little time to discover that we were a selfish 
and effete Power, purely materialistic in our ideas, doing 
no good, and only cumbering those portions of the earth 
which we were monopolising. The nations once worked 
into such a frame of mind, it would not take long 
to raise the cry, Delenda est Carthago! and to set the 
diplomatist at work partitioning the British Empire. 
Suppose, again, that we became involved in a war with 
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it, would the rest of Europe be able to stand by and see 
that one Power get all the spoil ? Would not they, instead, 
join in, and trying to make our destruction sure, secure a 
fair distribution of our much coveted possessions? Perhaps 
we shall be told that this is all exaggeration, and that no 
such feeling exists anywhere. Yet only this month the 
Trish World published a leading article on some words 
attributed to the present Emperor William, which set forth 
how he will some day cut off the Colonies from the 
Mother-country, and leave England to bleed to death. Of 
course, the young Emperor never used the words attributed 
to him. They were put into his mouth, however, by some 
person who knows how to sound the true note as to the 
hostile feeling towards England that exists on the Continent, 
—a feeling which finds, also, a very ready echo among the 
five million Irishmen in America. 

We have written thus with no desire to play the part of 
danger-mongers or alarmists, for England, we are‘quite well 
aware, is not at this moment in any special danger. All 
‘we desire to do is to prevent people living in a fool’s 
paradise, and thinking that as long as England does not 
want to injure any one else, no one will ever wish to injure 
her. There is the danger. If the discovery of what people 
very unreasonably call Napoleon’s baseness, wickedness, and 
perfidy has this result, good to England will certainly have 
been done by the publication of the Crown Prince’s Diary. 
Englishmen must look facts in the face, must realise that, 
though they have no special enemies, they are the most 
generally disliked race on the face of the earth, and be on 
their guard accordingly. The lesson they have to learn is 
enforced in yet another passage of the Crown Prince’s 
Diary, and we shall quote it, since it is in itself apology 
enough for what we have written :—“ I find that there were 
some evil purposes against England; that is now past ; 
but who can tell whether the prevailing predilection 
[among us| for Russia and America may not yet one day add 
fuel to [our] hatred of England ?” Fortunately, the danger 
of enmity between England and America is at an end for 
ever. The rest of the passage is, however, full of signifi- 
cance, and shows how easily and how suddenly hostile 
intentions towards this country may spring up and 
threaten her with dangers no less real because so com- 
pletely ignored by the majority of her people. 





SELF-INDULGENT HOME-RULERS. 


E noticed last week three of the categories into 
which Home-rulers can be divided. We forgot, 
‘however, the fourth, and perhaps the largest class of all,— 
those who have taken to Home-rule as a form of intellec- 
tual self-indulgence, and who have been unable to resist 
the temptations held out to them by Mr. Gladstone if they 
will only follow him in yielding to the Parnellite demand 
for legislative independence, and for the right to resist 
and disobey all laws the intention of which the people of 
Treland disapprove. 

And no doubt those who yield to the temptation do so 
in obedience to a very strong impulse of the human mind, 
—the impulse given by that love of easing the friction of 
existence, and letting things slide pleasantly, which exists 
in almost every man and woman that was ever born. Ina 
word, the mental luxury in which a man may indulge if he 
can only persuade himself to become a Home-ruler is 
exceedingly great, and mental luxury has on some minds 
an attractive force well-nigh impossible to over-estimate. 
First of all, for the man of the more imaginative type of 
mind, it is the very greatest of luxuries to stand apart from 
the rest of his fellows, and to gain that feeling of mental 
distinction which comes from thinking differently from 
those around you. In England, where the majority of 
Unionist voters is so very great, this feeling operates among 
all conditions of men, but especially among the richer and 
better educated. In what Mr. Gladstone, drawing a 
distinction as hateful and unsound in politics as it 
is awkward and unintelligent in style, calls ‘“ the classes,” 
there is thus an enormous temptation to the man 
raised a little above those with whom he ordinarily 
associates in point of flexibility of mind and quickness of 
perception, to force himself into a position of distinctive- 
ness by adopting opinions the opposite of those which he 
finds being, most probably very dully and very mechanically, 
reiterated around him. It irks him to think in the same 
Unionist groove with the rest of his acquaintances, and to 
get away from the wkole thing and revel in mental isolation 





and distinctiveness as a Home-ruler is the heigh 

luxury. The feelings which unconsciously poe tan 
to assume such a position are perhaps not very Dobe 
Still, they must not be confounded with the 2 
desire to be odd or to seem superior. Theas at 
usually due to a conscious working of the mind whik 
the condition we are describing is produced he the 
unconscious love in the minds of many men for anythi : 
which will give them the sense of mental independene, 

In adopting Home-rule they get this sense of inde 
pendence, not from an original study of the problem i 
as it were, on the cheap, and tke temptation to indulge fe 
so great a luxury of the mind becomes ultimately ain 
than they can resist. Again, another form of mental self 
indulgence which is in its nature highly seductive, is tha 
notion of standing up for the oppressed. This the con. 
vinced Home-ruler feels intensely, and the knowledge that 
a man will be able to enjoy so delicious a mental senga 

tion, if only he can get convinced as to the wisdom of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, often operates very rapidly as a cop. 
verting force. The feeling that there is a party calling 
itself the party of the oppressed,—a party, too, which pro. 
fesses to be generous and beneficent, and to shield the 
victim from the arm of the tyrant, creates for some people 
an irresistible attraction, and a certain kind of man would 
no more be able to deny himself the indulgence of joining 
it, notwithstanding that his reason remained unsatisfied as 
to the wisdom of such a course, than would an opium. 
smoker be able to give up his pipe because the 
drug was sold only by a man whom he had beep 
given fifty good reasons for distrusting. Closely allied 
to this form of mental self-indulgence in the shape 
of Home-rule, is that practised by the man who argues :— 
‘In times past, we ’—by which he means the inhabitants of 
Great Britain during a period of some five hundred years— 
‘treated the Irish badly. We ought to try now and see 
if we can’t make some expiation for our past faults. And 
what expiation could be so appropriate or so suitable as 
granting the demands of the Irish nation? It may be 
unpleasant to us and to our pride, but that only serves us 
right for having behaved so badly.’ The mental self. 
indulgence of the man who is determined on making an 
expiatory sacrifice on such grounds as these, needs no 
comment. Each injury to England is a pleasure to the 
Englishman resolved upon making up to Ireland for the 
past; and self-righteousness, cultivated and _ practised 
on so gigantic a scale, affords the greatest possible tempta- 
tions to the man who delights in chivalrously making 
amends, especially when the amends are, as far as he is 
concerned, purely mental, and threaten no direct personal 
inconveniences. There is yet another kind of mental self- 
indulgence that leads direct to Home-rule to be noted. 
By becoming Home-rulers, men can avoid having to 
acquiesce in putting down resistance to authority and 
law; and to almost all men there is naturally an intense 
dislike to beating down resistance by force. It is always 
pleasanter, safer, and easier, if possible, not to meet 
resistance by force. For men with the moral sense 
highly developed to overbear resistance—and we are 
writing of men who attempt to act from moral motives, 
and who, whatever else they may be, are not con- 
sciously cynical—means that they must satisfy themselves 
that the resistance is not justified before they overcome it. 
But to examine a moral or political question, to feel 
satisfied one way or the other, and to act on the deter- 
mination arrived at, implies a strong nature. Weak men 
shrink from the examination, or at any rate from the 
decision, and take refuge in the feeling that it is perhaps 
altogether wrong to put down people who resist, for it is 
probable that they would not take such a very decided 
step as resistance without good reasons. In other words, 
it is very hard and difficult to come to the conclusion that 
Irish lawlessness must be met with firmness, and if 
necessary, with the force that crushes and destroys, and 
very easy to yield to that resistance, and so at any rate 
not run the terrible risk of doing wrong. The weak men 
yield, and having vielded, find Gladstonianism a delicious 
pillow upon which the mind, tossed and torn with doubts 
as to “Is this right?” or “Is not this wrong ?” can sink 
into the luxury of content, untroubled by the haunting 
cares and responsibilities of action. Last in the list 
of the various forms of mental self-indulgence offered to 
the Home-ruler, is the buoyant belief in things and people 
coming all right in the end if they are only treated well 
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enough. Such genial optimism is, indeed, to the mind what 


a hot bath is to the body,—and this pleasantest of intellec- 
tual attitudes is directly encouraged and stimulated by 
-rule. 

athe —_ of education, then, who wants to get away 
from the commonplaceness of the minds around him; who 
wants to feel that he is standing up for the side which, at 
any rate, professes to be oppressed 3. who desires to make 
expiation on easy terms for the evil deeds which shock 
him in reading history ; who wants to be generous, and not 
have the annoyance of refusing people what they ask for ; 
who is appalled by the notion of Stopping resistance, and 
by the certainty of mind involved in action ; and who likes, 
above all things, to feel that he is on the side which 
proposes to make everything pleasant and comfortable all 
round,—is offered by Home-rule a variety of delightful 
forms of mental luxury and self-indulgence which, either 
singly or together, constitute an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion. Yet, in truth, the men who become Home-rulers 
from the indulgence of such feelings as these, suffer effects 
similar to those endured when the body is given up to 
luxury. The mind thus overcome is left unnerved and 
enervated, and sinks gradually into that state in which 
the ideal world seems to be one where there shall be no 
authority, no obedience except by consent, and where 
comfort shall be universally sought for and universally 
enjoyed. The belief in comfort, mental and physical, is 
the real creed of the minds we have described. At the 
present moment, intellectual comfort is with the Home- 
rulers, and therefore those who seek it have joined or are 
joining the Gladstonians. Of course, we are well aware— 
indeed, we pointed the fact out only last week—that there 
are plenty of other reasons why men become Home-rulers. 
The three classes we then named are also, no doubt, the 
majority. Still, the analysis, however, is not complete 
without the addition of a fourth, the class of self-indulgent 
Home-rulers, and without noticing that men inclined to 
give way to mental luxury and self-indulgence naturally 
drift into the camp of the Gladstonians. 





PROGRESS IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


yer German Army has just given fresh proofs to 
observant minds that its guiding principles—aunity of 
direction, thoroughness, and growth—are as active and 
vigorous as ever. There is no such thing as finality in the 
formation, management, and instruction or training of a 
good Army ; and “ finality,” accordingly, is a word which 
does not exist in the German military language. There are no 
consecrated forms, no immutable traditional rules, nothing 
which in the least approximates to the nature of the fossil. 
“Think nothing done while aught remains to do,” said a 
great captain; and in an Army there is always something 
to do, because we live in a world which is in a state of flux, 
and that Army which does not adapt itself to changeful 
circumstance, loses its place and is left behind. Just as a 
banker or manufacturer loses his custom or market when 
he fails to suit his methods and processes to the demands 
of the hour, so an Army becomes relatively useless and 
ineffective if it is not kept well abreast with the ceaseless 
changes going on all around. The reason, of course, is 
that the treatment of an Army is, or should be, as much a 
matter of strict business as the management of a railway, 
a factory, or a great financial house. It is because the 
German leaders, nearly thirty years ago, saw this fact 
clearly and acted on it absolutely, that they were able to 
create, on the basis supplied them by their forefathers, the 
institutions which all more or less strive to imitate and 
hone have yet attained. Neither numbers, nor arms, nor 
equipment, nor even a readiness to seize on and apply the 
discoveries of science, suffice to achieve similar results. In 
order to reach them, there must be not only an intelligent, 
but a constant and complete devotion to the work in hand ; 
and the spirit which directs and controls it must be the 
determination to have the best, in all shapes, within the 
grasp of fallible humanity. 

? The changes recently effected may seem slight, but they 
illustrate the principle of growth and adaptability to cir- 
cumstances. There are new drill regulations intended to 
simplify the movements and get rid of antique lumber, yet 
preserve the advantages of training for real work. The 
company has been adopted as the tactical unit, which 
means increased responsibility not only for the captain and 
his subalterns, but for the non-commissioned officers, whose 





duties are now more important than ever. After a long 
struggle to retain it, because it was supposed to impart confi- 
dence in the wearer and apprehension in his foe, the cuirass, 
that last relic of the age of armour, has been thrown aside. 
Then, oddly enough, the lance, which Montecuculi styled 
the “queen of weapons,” reappears as the cuirass is aban- 
doned, and the old-world rivalry between the longsword 
and the spear may be again revived. The repeating-rifle, 
which has had a hard fight to reach the front, is not now 
a novelty, since towards its use all armies do incline, and 
its triumph over the “single-loader,” a new epithet, appears 
to be certain. Perhaps we may have the multitude of 
battalion guns affectioned by Gustavus, or some equivalent 
to the amusette of Marshal Saxe. Indications pointing 
in that direction are not wanting ; but at present the terror- 
striking repeater, which enables a man to keep in readiness 
a reserve for emergencies, seems to be thought sufficient. 
Another marked change is the adoption of temporary 
entrenchments, not prepared beforehand, but thrown up 
by the troops as they occupy a position, or part of one, in 
the middle of an action, either when they have advanced as 
far as they could, or when they are obliged to fall back. 
Although the occasional use of field-works, solid or slight, 
is old enough, yet it was never common; now it seems 
likely to become habitual, at least in defensive combats. 
In addition, it may be noted that rails were laid and station- 
platforms built during the manceuvres, and that the 
infantry have new equipments for carrying their indis- 
pensable loads of cartridges, canteens, and clothing. Nor 
will it escape the observation of all interested that cavalry, 
whose day was said to be gone, is as much employed as 
ever, well horsed, and trained as it used to be when Ziethen 
and Seydlitz made it so formidable in outpost and recon- 
noitring work, as well as in battle. These are only some 
of the outward signs which show that, through all its 
branches and departments, the spirit breathed into the 
German Army moves and gives life, so that nothing like 
freezing routine can creep in and petrify the organism. 
Germany sacrifices much to make and maintain the Army 
which upholds her unity and place among the nations; 
but she has the satisfaction of knowing that her mani- 
fold sacrifices are not made in vain, and that she 
actually possesses, ready in all respects for instant use at 
an hour’s notice, the mighty instrument for which she 
gives her children, her treasure, and her toil. That great 
end is attained because her military business is thoroughly 
well done, by men who spend their lives, day after day and 
year after year, in doing what it is their pride as well as 
their duty to do: It has been well said that such as the 
officers are, so is the Army; they impart to it the spirit 
which animates them; and as they are the only permanent 
constituent in an institution which otherwise alters from 
year to year, so they are the principal source of its strength. 
But let it never be forgotten that the real spirit of an 
Army is that which is breathed into its officers from above, 
from the Commander-in-Chief and the Staff with whom he 
surrounds himself ; and that Germany is especially fortu- 
nate in having a race of Kings who, when not first-rate 
military men of genius themselves, know how to select and 
trust those who are. 

It may be doubted, however, whether these vast armies 
are not liable to a special and grave danger. Will it 
always be, is it now possible, to find officers in sufficient 
numbers who are able to fulfil effectively the large obliga- 
tions imposed upon them in warfare as it is now waged ? 
There must be nearly forty thousand commissioned officers 
in the German Army, aud in that number there is a wide 
margin for failure. Then the demand for non-commissioned 
officers is imperious, yet the supply can hardly equal the 
demand. If such is the case in Germany, what must the 
strain be in France, Italy, Russia, Austria, none of which 
have carried their instructing apparatus, still less their esprit 
de corps, to so high a pitch as the Germans? So far, the latter 
have done well, because the established methods are so fine, 
and the spirit of comradeship so lofty. But is it capable of 
indefinite extension and transmission ? This is the problem 
which the big armies in all lands will have to solve ; and it 
seems almost certain that they will grow weaker as they 
grow bigger, because the equality of strength, or approxi- 
mate equality, so vital to an Army, runs the risk of being 
impaired by expansion. And this hazard will have to be 
incurred precisely at the time when far greater intelligence 
and promptitude are required in the direction of troops by 
minor agents, and when the Generals will have less 
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personal control. It is not at all beyond the bounds of 
possibility that smaller armies, less imperfect alike in 
officers and men, at some future time, as they have done 
before, may, when commanded by a man of genius, beat 
the huge agglomerations of to-day. At present, expansion 
is the rule ; yet even that must have a limit, if not on the 
score of expense, upon that of the inability of Generals to 
manage these myriads. So far, Germany does not seem to 
have exhausted its mine of capability, and can make the 
most of the output by dint of admirable methods of selec- 
tion as well as training. Yet the time must be near when 
she will have to draw on areas outside the noble class, if 
she can get them,—that is, if she is able to seduce them 
from the lucrative paths of commerce and industry. There 
is a perceptible peril from bigness; and the next century— 
shall we say ?—may see a new version of Canne by a 
modern Hannibal, or of Leuthen by a rival of Frederick. 








: THE SOVEREIGNTY OF WHIM. 
IJPNHE first thing which strikes the reader of the Mapleson 
Memoirs, just published, is the peculiar light in which 
that most experienced purchaser of “talent” regards the 
great artists of the operatic stage. He admires their special 
gift very cordially, having been once a second tenor himself, 
before Proyidence condemned him, through » disease of the 
throat, to Silence and money-making; and he is quite willing 
to pet them, if only they will not charge so much. But he 
evidently considers them children, and by no means good 
children either. Next to the salaries he had to pay them, 
salaries on which he descants with an amusingly rueful 
pride, such as a pelican might exhibit when she had 
just fed her brood, the things he best remembers are the 
artists’ whims. Certainly they are memorable whims. With the 
exception of Mademoiselle Titiens, who appears to have been 
habitually sane, Signora Grisi, and perhaps one other, every 
artist with whom Mr. Mapleson came in contact appears to 
have wished first of all to illustrate the sovereignty of whim. 
From Signor Mongini, who nearly killed the impresario because 
a stage coat had been delayed by the tailor, to a Russian 
singer who stole Lady Spencer’s rooms in a Dublin hotel 
because they were the best, and because Madame Patti had the 
only other first-class suite, every artist’s delight appears to have 
been to show that he or she could indulge any caprice at will. 
No matter what the request, it must be granted at once, and 
at any cost, or singer and songstress broke contract, refused to 
enchant the public, or took themselves off by train, occasionally 
to far-distant lands. If their vanity in particular was 
wounded, nothing would control them; and a mere report that 
one songstress received a few pounds more than another for 
a song, or the sight of her name in letters a little too mag- 
nificently “displayed,” would drive her rival into a fury, 
childish but for the losses it usually involved to the unlucky 
lessee. Mr. Mapleson had to exhibit every night that his theatre 
was open, all the ability of a diplomatist, to intrigue, bribe, 
cajole, and tell lies by the volume, and even then some- 
times did not succeed,—indeed, if the object of the caprice was 
money, he was almost invariably defeated. Mr. Mapleson is 
not usually malicious, unless his own rival, Mr. Gye, is con- 
cerned, when he uses the scalpel with a will; but the total 
effect of his stories, if they were told of any other set of men 
and women who lived to please, would be a kind of disgust, an 
impression that if such people are to be accepted as sane, 
they were intolerably disagreeable men and women. If they 
had been children, as they seem to be, they would want 
a strict nurse; and if she occasionally boxed their ears, most 
people would think she had only done her duty. That, how- 
ever, is not the impression of the general public, which per- 
mits to the great singers of either sex even moral aberrations 
it would denounce in any other human beings, and regards 
their caprices, their jealousies, their everlasting bursts of 
temper, their ravenings for money, even their vulgarities in 
the way of ostentation, as caprices both pardonable and 
pleasant,—indeed, as proofs of genius, and of the posses- 
sion of that “artistic temperament” which, it is silently 
conceded, is above all the rules that bind other mortals 
to exercise a little self-restraint, to keep their greedinesses, 
and hatreds, and desire to be insolent, a little in the shade. 
What is the cause of a tolerance so good-natured that the very 
subjects of Mr. Mapleson’s stories know they will do them no 


———___ 
than of refusing his heavy cheques, should they again 
offered? Why are they not angry, and why will the publ; 
reading all those stories, throng to the opera where such y; 
beings sing, with a readiness only increased by the grotesyne 
or scandalous or depreciatory character of the historiettess 

It is a puzzle all the deeper because of the existing tem 

; : per 
of the public mind. Towards everybody except artists the 
world has grown unprecedentedly intolerant ; it will not hear 
of escapades in statesmen, or Kings who are immoral, sets 
down caprices in the great as signs of insanity, and holds y 
its hands with horror at extravagance in millionaires ag " 
frightful sin against the unemployed. We do not care to 
quote instances in which Mr. Mapleson records against some 
musical artists acts we should have to describe ag Serious 
offences; but take this story, in which no one is morally to 
blame :— 

“Several artists who had to perform that evening [in America] 
left for the town. Madame Patti went for a drive with Nicolini 
During her absence a limited number of notabilities were allowed 
to inspect her car, which had cost £12,000. It was without doubt 
the most superb and tasteful coach on wheels anywhere in the world, 
The curtains were of heavy silk damask, the walls and Ceilings 
covered with gilded tapestry, the lamps of rolled gold, the furni- 
ture throughout upholstered with silk damask of the most beauti. 
ful material. The drawing-room was of white and gold, and the 
ceiling displayed several figures painted by Parisian artists of 
eminence. The woodwork was sandal wood, of which likewise 
was the casing of a magnificent Steinway piano, which alone had 
cost 2,000 dollars. There were several panel oil-paintings in the 
drawing-room, the work of Italian artists. The bath, which was 
fitted for hot and cold water, was made of solid silver. The key 
of the outer door was of 18-carat gold.” 

Just imagine what would be said if a great noble indulged in 
senseless luxury of that kind, or spent “the living of two 
hundred families” for a whole year upon a travelling-car 
which could have been made luxuriously convenient for a 
fifteenth of the sum! Yet, the occupant of the car being the 
queen of singers, not only is nothing said, but nothing is felt, 
and the Socialist, if an amateur, tolerates as completely as 
the millionaire. Why? 

The puzzle is the deeper because the sovereignty of whim 
in these singing men and women is so completely skin-deep. 
There is hardly any truth about it. The foundation of their 
minds is hard, sometimes granite-hard, sense. Real whim is 
so nearly allied to insanity, so entirely at variance with men’s 
fixed ideas about accountability, that the tolerance for it is 
not only explicable, but almost instinctive. It seems hard to 
oneself to be hard upon a creature capable of losing his or 
her self-control so utterly; it is as if one were rough witha 
child or a semi-lunatic. But these artists are all singularly sane. 
Until they gain the huge incomes and universal worship which 
turn their heads, theyare as reasonable as other folk, and quite 
meek and modest to their employers and the public. Even 
when they have triumphed, and are drinking gold like wine, they 
work all the morning to secure the triumph of the night; they 
watch every rival with keen-judging eyes, and they display in 
pecuniary affairs the acumen of old City men. Sidonia, in 
“Coningsby,” says he will not trust feminine finance ; but he 
knew nothing of the intellect of the Queens of Song. Poor 
Mr. Mapleson! He says of himself that he seeks money, and 
he has the reputation of being able to make it; but we cannot 
recall in the Memoirs a single artist of whom he got the better 
in a bargain. How should he, when artists bargain better than 
brokers on the Stock Exchange, and adhere to their contracts 
with the tenacity of West-End money-lenders? Take the 
following humorous story, in which Madame Patti insisted suc- 
cessfully on her rights, and judge if it would be possible to 
cheat her out of them. Mr. Mapleson had contracted to pay 
Madame Patti £1,000 a night for singing in New York, but 
one night he had only £800 to offer. The great singer at once 
terminated the contract, but on reflection, thought of another 
plan — 

“Two hours afterwards Signor Franchi reappeared. ‘I cannot 
understand,’ he said, ‘how it is you get on so well with prime 
donne, and especially with Madame Patti. You area marvellous 
man, and a fortunate one, too, I mayadd. Madame Patti does not 
wish to break her engagement with you, as she certainly woul 
have done with any one else under the circumstances. Give me 
the £800 and she will make every preparation for going on to the 
stage. She empowers me to tell you that she will be at the theatre 
in good time for the beginning of the opera, and that she will be 
ready dressed in the costume of ‘ Violetta,’ with the exception 
only of the shoes. You can let her have the balance when the 
doors open and the money comes in from the outside public ; and 
directly she receives it she will put her shoes on and at the prope! 





harm, and will no more dream of bringing him up for libel 


moment make her appearance on the stage.’ I thereupon hande : 
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him the £300 I had already in hand as the result of subscriptions 
advance. ‘ I congratulate you on your good luck,’ said Signor 
» chi as he departed with the money in his pocket. After the 
of the doors I had another visit from Signor Franchi. 
time an extra sum of £160 had comein. I handed it to 
my benevolent friend, and begged him to carry it without delay 
to the obliging prima donna, who, having received £960, might, I 
thought, be induced to complete her toilette pending the arrival 
of the £40 balance. Nor was I altogether wrong in my hopeful 
anticipations. With a beaming face, Signor Franchi came back 
and communicated to me the joyful intelligence that Madame Patti 
had got one shoe on. ‘ Send her the £40,’ he added, ‘and she will 
at on the other.’ Ultimately, the other shoe was got on; but 
not, of course, until the last £40 had been paid. Then Madame 
Patti, her face radiant with benignant smiles, went on to the 
stage; and the opera already begun was continued brilliantly 
until the end.” 
Not whim, but interest, dominates the great singers when 
money is in question, money, that is, which they are to receive. 
We do not blame them in the least; they have a clear right to 
get the best price they can for the exercise of their splendid 
gifts; they are often nobly charitable—Mario gave away 
£40,000 to brother-artists, often rogues, who wanted help— 
and if they did not exact their bonds, the other parties to the 
contract would whittle their claims to nothing. But it is odd 
that the public, reading in one and the same book such proofs 
of keenness of intellect and of caprice, should still pardon them 
the latter under a fancy that it is uncontrollable. 

We suppose the chief reason is the bad one that the public 
js always lenient to all who minister to its pleasures, but 
we fancy there is a subordinate one which has a considerable 
though unconscious effect. Charles Lamb’s defence for the 
dramatists of the Restoration, that their personages all 
lived in an unreal world outside the control of codes, though 
absurd as a moral defence, had thus much meaning in it. 
The public never quite judges actors and actresses, singers 
and songstresses, as if they were human beings like others, 
but accords to them in actual life some of the tolera- 
tion it accords to them on the stage. It never quite rids 
itself of the impression that they are acting, that the 
histrionic enters into all they do, that their virtues and 
vices, tempers and caprices, all so unreal-looking, are put into 
them by their authors and are not innate. Their acts are, in 
fact, separated from their characters, and they are judged not 
by the actual things they do or say, but by the way they do 
them. For the public they are always more or less in costume, 
and are no more considered bad or good for act or speech, than 
the actor who thrills the house as Othello is considered either 
a murderer or a fool. We suppose, if a Mario committed a 
wurder, a jury would hang him; but we should not feel sure 
if its members were all musical amateurs. 


opening 
this 





MENTAL LAZINESS. 

E must say plainly we do not believe one word of the 
constantly repeated story that savages exist who 

cannot count up to ten. There is no cretin tribe, and no tribe 
which can be shown to be as deficient in thinking-power as we 
assume the animals to be. There is none, for example, which 
uses no, weapon or tool, perhaps the most impassable line of 
demarcation. Indeed, it is exceedingly doubtful if all beasts 
are unable to count. Apart altogether from the stories told 
about monkeys, animals which, whether akin to man or not, 
develop strangely under training, Mr. Romanes’ evidence 
about the rooks being able to count up to five would seem, if 
the facts are granted, to be irresistible; while it is difficult to 
understand what a sheep-dog does with his sheep, or an ordinary 
collie with the party he circles round, if he does not count 
them. The sheep-dog may know each sheep personally, and miss 
one as the father of a numerous family would miss a child; 
but if so, he arrives at his knowledge instantaneously, for he 
will take home a flock just purchased, and know somehow if 
one has strayed out of the ranks. He would be of compara- 
tively little use if he could not do this; but he can do it, and 
that though he has not missed the wanderer for a considerable 
Period. We none of us, of course, know anything accurately 
about the mind of animals, and the dog may have some other 
method of becoming certain; but it looks very much as if he 
could appreciate, though he could not perhaps define, the 
difference between one number and another. At all events, 
the special faculty of the savage of all races and in all 
climates is minute observation, and to suppose that he 
has never observed the number of his own fingers and 
toes is prima facie absurd. He may not have a separate 


word for each of many numbers, but if he wants to define 

them, if he desires, for instance, to give the strength of a 

small attacking force, we may rely on it he knows how to do 

it, just as well as he knows, if he is an Australian, how to 

regulate his marriage alliances by a code of kinship so extra- 

ordinarily intricate that an ordinary European would declare 

himself unable either to remember or acquire its rules. The 

reason he has not names for the numbers is not, we conceive, 

the poverty of his language, for the majority of savage tongues 
are fairly rich in merely indicatory words, but the want of any 
pressing necessity for saying large numbers quickly, and an 
intense reluctance, except under pressing necessity, to undergo 
any mental exertion. No savage wants more than ten 
numbers for the peremptory business of life; and when 
occasionally he does, he finds it more convenient to use, 
say, nine tens, than a comparatively abstract number like 
ninety. The short number is the less troublesome, and 
he makes it suffice. So does an English child, if his father 
was uneducated, so does a peasant when he describes 
himself as “fower-score years: of age,” and so do an 
extraordinary number of persons who claim to be fairly 
educated. If they have to multiply by twelve, they double 
the number, and then multiply by six, just to save trouble. 
It is precisely the same impulse which induces the savage, 
whenever he can, to count by actual manipulation of visible 
objects. There is physical trouble in that process; but there 
is no mental trouble, and the untrained shrink from mental 
trouble as an animal shrinks from physical pain. The 
uneducated section of the London tradesfolk do the same 
thing every hour of the day. They will count out 
“ change,” which is usually a sum in subtraction, by 
laying down pennies and counting them up till they 
reach silver money, and then laying down shillings till 
gold is arrived at, after which they will withdraw the 
shillings and pennies necessary for the bill. They know this 
is considered “ignorant,” having learned that much in the 
intercourse of life, and they therefore, with the cunning of 
the humble, frequently affect to be merely counting their coin 
before payment; but they are really practising the savage 
method. It saves them thought, and the desire to save 
thought is one the strength of which educated observers do 
not realise. It is as strong among savages as the desire not 
to be civilised,—that is, not to endure the infinite number 
of rules enforcing self-control which constitute the bases of 
civilisation, and which are as painful to the man who has 
never borne them as clothes to the naked barbarian of the 
tropics. Life seems to him not worth having at the cost of such 
perpetual suffering, and he rejects the intolerable discipline, 
though he recognises with painful certitude, a certitude often 
resulting in a most pathetic despair, that, lacking the discipline, 
his position must be one of helpless inferiority. 

We doubt if even thoughtful Englishmen, apart always 
from a limited class of experienced and observant teachers, 
are at all aware of the extent to which many men and 
more women are swayed by what is really nothing but 
mental laziness. Numbers of them positively will not apply 
their minds at all, preferring any consequences which may 
result from ignorance, and emerge from school as ignorant as 
fishes; while still larger classes, possibly even a majority, 
betray the same impulse as regards particular subjects. Men 
are constantly heard to affirm in confidential moments that 
they literally “cannot” acquire this or that ordinary branch 
of knowledge, while they do learn at the very same time 
things much more difficult, and requiring precisely the same 
kind of mental capacities. Hundreds of men will profess 
positive inability to learn the commonest facts relating 
to any science but their own, even when their own is 
kindred to the one discussed; while thousands of women 
will calculate accurately all the measurements necessary for a 
dress, a really difficult process if accuracy is to be attained, 
and then declare unblushingly that they cannot, no, they 
can not understand rule-of-three, or calculate Mr. Goschen’s 
interest on their own fortunes. Half the men in the world 
who are not sensitive to music think it an impossibility for 
them to learn to read musical notation, and we have heard a 
man, not without power of reasoning, and with a special apti- 
tude for mental arithmetic, declare that a thousand years of 
tuition would not enable him to comprehend a quadratic equa- 
tion. Indeed, it is one of the phenomena of mental laziness that 





it often reveals itself in its acutest form in the naturally able, 
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and that it is the reasoner whois most daunted by a particular 
set of syllogisms, not one whit more difficult than those he has 
already mastered. The inability is not positive, but only 
relative, and is produced either by what we call “want of 
interest ” in the subject, which may be either instinctive or 
natural, or by a sense of pain in the effort, that, like the pain 
to the arms in swimming, can be overcome only by frequent 
and continuous practice. If the necessity is peremptory, the 
inability speedily disappears, and that often in a way which 
at once indicates its source. It does not disappear gradually ; 
it lasts, apparently as insuperable as ever, up to a definable 
moment; and then, presto! it is gone never to return. 
The truth is, enough has been learned to awaken uncon- 
sciously the faculty of attention, or, in other words, to 
take away the pain of it, and then the natural power has its 
full swing. That is, we believe, the unvarying experience of 
every man who learns chess—which no man ever forgot—and 
of all except the few with “natural bent” who study any 
abstract science whatsoever. In men possessed of the “ natural 
bent,” there is, of course, no laziness, because there is no sense 
of pain; they learn without effort perceptible to themselves, as 
the savage learns the wilderness of natural facts necessary 
to enable him to hunt or fish for food with success. A 
savage “never knows anything about the forest ”—except the 
‘myriad of minute indications necessary to tell him where to find 
the great maggots which he eats. He is compelled to learn 
that, and his mental laziness, therefore, does not stop him as 
it would if Sir J. Lubbock were to try to teach him the 
anatomy of a leaf. He could learn that anatomy if it were 
equally essential to his existence. 

We are not affirming, of course, that mental laziness is the 
sole cause of any failure to learn either in the savage or the 
civilised man. That would be to affirm that any man can 
learn anything, which is nonsense, contradicted by the ex- 
perience of every hour. Nobody can learn anything, to begin 
with, for which he has not the needful organisation. Many 
men, and many more men than is commonly suspected, lying 
upon the subject being matter of etiquette, simply cannot 
be taught music, or any rule of esthetics, or any com- 
prehension of poetry. They are pro tanto deaf, blind, or 
“wanting,” and there is an end of the matter, as there would 
be of argument about a paralytic taking a standing jump. 
But we do mean to affirm that men habitually underrate the 
paralysing effect of mental laziness even in the cultivated, and 
consequently waste in efforts to develop powers apparently 
wanting, energy which should be directed to the training of the 
will. And we do mean to affirm that the first and the con- 
stant, though not the only difficulty of the savage, is mental 
laziness, increased by centuries of indulgence until the child of 
Europe, who has been trained by centuries of whipping— 
whipping from climate, whipping from sterile soil, whipping 
from his own fret of blood—is hardly able to comprehend its in- 
fluence. There is a difference, also, between the white races and 
the savages in the way of positive powers, and especially of the 
capacity to make persistent, protracted brain-effort ; but it is 
nothing like so radical in kind as the world persists in 
imagining. The reason the monkey cannot count is because 
he has not the power; but the reason the savage cannot is 
because he has never had adequate temptation to try,—a fact 
demonstrated by the precisely similar refusal, under the same 
temptation, of the cultivated Englishman. The child of an 
Andamanese couple bred in a Hindoo household would count 
fast enough, though at twenty he would probably die, as 
Australian children have been known to do in missionary 
schools, of overwork on the brain disused for such work for 
centuries in the past. 

THEODORE HOOK. 

UMOUR is many-sided, and the mirth-giving faculty, 
though it baffles further definition, may be exercised in 

a hundred different ways. There is the exquisite humour of 
Charles Lamb, a thing compounded of the fancy and the 
imagination, and claiming for its due exercise all those indeter- 
minate and indeterminable qualities which go to make what, for 
want of a better name, we call Literature. There is Sydney 
Smith’s highly intellectualised gift of laughter, the outcome of 
a masculine brain and of a power of expression so felicitous 
that it can translate the ludicrous into words without the 
least loss of vigour and freshness. Again, there is the power 


° . iii 
Sheridan his plays; the fun and jollity that baba a 
spontaneously in every line of Hood; and the 
and grotesqueness of Carlyle. Lastly, and les 
than any of those we have yet named, there is t 
the clown, which moves to laughter by materia 
by mental means, and in literature relies upon t 
of actual physical incongruities and absurditi 
the sense of mirth, instead of upon a litera: 
surprising and felicitous turn of expression. 

It is in this last division that we must place Theodore Hook 

whose dead fame has been for a moment recalled to the 
world by the fact that last Saturday was the centenary of his 
birth. Theodore Hook, whatever else he may have been 
capable of, entirely gave himself over in his writin 
and in his life to clowning,—that form of humour which 
in its crudest form proceeds by the perpetrating or } 
the describing of practical jokes; and in its more elaborate 
and comparatively more refined forms, by the machinery of 
strange situations, queer predicaments, quizzical characters 
and odd disguises, such as are usually grouped under the 
generic name of “farce.” Farce, practical jokes, and puns~in 
truth, puns are only practical jokes played on the mind instead 
of on the body—were the means employed by Theodore Hook 
to move his age to laughter, and in their use he probably 
succeeded more completely than any man before or since. 
To us, however, and, we suspect, to most people of the present 
day, Theodore Hook’s jokes seem intolerably poor and thin— 
so thin, indeed, that they not unfrequently cease to be jokes, 
and enter that dread region peopled with senseless, hopeless, 
stillborn pleasantries and witticisms that have never smiled 
and lived. There is a fashion in jokes as in everything 
else, and just now the jokes that Theodore Hook loved 
are, as the shopmen have it, never asked for. The society 
of the Regency shook its sides over the story of the street 
blocked up with hearses, coffins, tradesmen’s carts, and 
upholsterers’ vans, sent to some unfortunate man’s house 
at a given hour by the ferocious wag who had elaborately 
concocted the biggest thing in practical jokes. To nine people 
in ten at the present day, the matter, however, seems more 
like one for the police than for any special amusement. In 
the same way, most of the queer pranks and odd scrapes in 
“Gilbert Gurney” are unutterably tiresome. We smile, perhaps, 
when Daly, seeing a man on the river in a sailing-woat, orders 
him out in the most peremptory terms, declaring that he must 
leave it at once, and that he has “no business in that boat,” 
and when the man, chaffed beyond endurance, protests that it 
is his own private pleasure-boat, gets back the retort:— 
“That’s it: now you have it. No man can have any 
business in a pleasure-boat. Good-day, Sir. That’s all.” 
The description of Cockney-catching—practised by tying a 
line tight from bank to bank of the Thames in the twilight, so 
as to knock people over flat as their boats passed under—which 
is evidently told with special gusto by the author, is, however, 
either tiresome now, or else eminently disagreeable. Even the 
famous and world-wide joke played upon the credulous City 
Knight who is persuaded that the two young men who land 
on his lawn are going to cut a canal through his conservatory, 
has lost its flavour; and though as a farce the situation is 
comical enough, the brutal tone of the badgerer of the poor 
old commercial magnate utterly spoils it, as narrated in 
“Gilbert Gurney.” Farce is only really pleasant when good- 
humoured. But in “Gilbert Gurney” the situations are 
developed with a brutality, a cynicism, and a savagery which 
weary and disgust the reader. The comedy of torture and 
distress, however popular in the time of George IV., has lost its 
vogue, we hope for ever, and the vivisection of the comic 
humorist is held equally intolerable in real life, on the stage, 
or in literature. Indeed, the almost total disappearance of the 
element of cruelty from fun is one of the most marked 
characteristics of this mirth-loving age. 

But though dwelling thus on the fact that Theodore Hook’s 
special sort of fun has lost its power of attraction in the present 
day, we do not for a moment mean to say that there are not 
still plenty of people who like clowning. No doubt there are 
thousands such, notwithstanding that the dominant taste of the 
age does not set in that direction. It is curious, too, that the 
men who like the older form of wit—clowning was the ancient 
and the medieval notion of humour, as it is to this day that of 
all peasants and uneducated persons—are by no means always 
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tal powers hate subtlety in humour, like their 
of ene and fail altogether to catch the minute 
eer f meaning and expression which move to laughter in 
— Tike Lamb. But though the preference for clowning 
pene more esoteric forms of humour often belongs to very 
seg men—Disraeli makes it belong to Lord Monmouth—we 
i whether it could ever belong to the really cultivated or 
we prilliant man. A great deal of that quiet humour 
ered tickles the mind as a tiny puff of wind tickles the 
pro of the water, often comes from the fact that the writer 
Pin played exquisitely upon the mental associations of words 
in his readers’ minds. To take anexample. In“ Roast Pig,” 
Charles Lamb says that Ho-ti and his son were sent to take 
their trial at Pekin, “then an inconsiderable assize-town.” 
The humour of the phrase is infinite. The words “an incon- 
siderable assize-town,” are associated in our minds with the 
petty pomposities of guide-books and county directories, 
_“Devizes—an inconsiderable assize-town,” and suchlike 
entries ; and when these associations are carried to Pekin and 
placed next all the mystery and populousness of the capital of 
China, the effect is in the highest degree humorous. Minds 
not given to forming or to dwelling on such associations for 
themselves (and there are plenty of clever brains that do 
not work in this way), would, however, discover no sort or 
kind of mirth in the phrase, and would find humour only in 
rougher work and ruder conceptions. 


In truth, however, it is impossible to see clearly why some 
minds are affected by one kind of humour and others by 
others, without asking what is the cause of the mirth produced 
by a particular sentence or set of sentences. Without doubt 
Sydney Smith gave the true answer when he said that the form 
of mental pleasure we call mirth was due to the discovery 
of a congruity in a seeming incongruity or the reverse. 
This is best illustrated by an example. Boileau had a 
‘brother who was a mauvais sujet, failed in life, and came to 
ask for help. Boileau upbraided him with his misconduct, 
pointed out how they had both started in life under equally 
favourable conditions and with equal chances, and yet how 
differently they had got on. “Ah! but just think,” exclaimed 
the brother, “what an immense advantage you had over 
me in brothers!” The discovery of the point—the seeing 
of the joke—is, says Sydney Smith, analogous to the 
pleasant mental feeling in discovering something quite 
new, or in suddenly understanding something dark to us 
before. This sensation is always pleasant; but in a joke 
the discovery, since it is carefully prepared for, is momentary, 
unexpected, and without toil, and therefore far more highly 
pleasurable than the ordinary mental discovery. To take 
another example, that of the wooden pavement before St. 
Paul’s:—“If the Dean and Chapter would only lay their 
heads together, the thing would be done,” said Sydney Smith. 
Here very clearly the fun is in the pleasure occasioned by the 
instant mental discovery of the connection, notwithstanding 
the apparent complete incongruity, between the heads of the 
Dean and Chapter and the wood pavement. Now, the slower 
a mind works, the more difficulty it has in quickly following 
out the congruity through the apparent incongruities, or 
the incongruity through the apparent congruities, and so 
jn seeing the joke. Men with slow minds, then, prefer the 
plainest form of discovery,—such as the mere noticing that 
something out of the ordinary is going on, as when a man 
clowns it by putting on an enormous hat, a carroty wig, and 
sea-green coat. Thus, all stupid and dull-witted people are 
most easily amused by caricature and horse-play, and those 
minds which, though they are powerful are also sluggish, find 
it too hard work to follow mentally the lightning-flash in a 
finely wrought verbal epigram. No doubt such a theory as 
this postulates that the man who likes Lamb and Sydney 
Smith, but says he sees no joke at all in buffoonery, really 
means that he only sees a very little joke, and that he does not 
care for it because he can see so much more in other things. 
This, however, agrees with common experience. The man 
fond of the highest kind of wit is never really unable to see the 
fun of the clown, though it may bore him by its smallness; 
and if he is scientifically minded, he no more refuses to 
call it a kind of wit, humour, or fun, than he does to call 
vin ordinaire wine, though, as a matter of fact, what he really 
considers wine is Lafitte. In truth, all the mirth-causing 
agents are of one kind, and differ only in degree, though the 
degrees are often intense. 


ErraTum.—We mentioned last week a mistake in our account 
of the Constable family. Lionel Constable had no wife. We are 
asked to mention further that the lady misdescribed as his wife 
was his sister. The blunder was made in compressing an account 
originally quite accurate. 
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A WORD OF COUNSEL. 
[To THe Eprtor oF THR “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to say with what great pleasure I 
read your “ Word of Counsel” to Liberal Unionists in the 
Spectator of September 15th? Your advice is admirable that 
the personal and Parliamentary aspects of the question should 
be dropped out of sight, and that the great Unionist principles 
involved should be brought directly before the nation; while 
certainly those of us who know something of the temper of 
the nation, most heartily agree with you in thinking that 
legislation should as speedily as possible be undertaken on 
the agrarian question. It should be remembered, though the 
fact is, I think, sometimes lost sight of, that nothing appeals 
more to the sympathies of working men than an eviction. 
Among the better-to-do classes, imprisonment, with its atten- 
dant privations, is the most dreaded fate ; but it is the breaking- 
up of his home which is the last insupportable misery to a 
working man. School Boards have found this out. A man 
may be imprisoned quietly, but a distraint rouses a whole 
neighbourhood ; and from this point of view—indeed, from 
every point of view—it does seem imperative that the sensa- 
tional misery which is now exciting anger in the breast of every 
elector in all the Three Kingdoms (of course, from different 
standpoints) should be put an end to by conciliatory legislation. 

And, in regard to the position of the ordinary elector, Sir, 
will you allow me to say that I think you at once do him too 
much and too little justice? So far from having the means 
of testing the truth, as you put it, of Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment about King Bomba, he knows nothing of the facts what- 
ever, and most probably has never wanted to know. A very 
considerable part of him has been born at a much later period 
than that to which many of Mr. Gladstone’s recollections 
refer. His Board-school education has never taken him out- 
side the history of his own island, and has generally there left 
him in a fog somewhere in the feudal system; his evening 
paper, or his alternative weekly, is generally ardently partisan, 
and supplies him with carefully selected facts; and even if his 
money would enable him to buy the Times, he has not the 
leisure or the literary ability to read it. He is in many cases 
entirely ignorant that any Land Acts have been passed; he is 
quite unaware that there has been any legislation as to arrears ; 
and though he knows there is a Coercion Act, to say that he 
knows nothing about its provisions is to faintly express his 
ignorance on the matter. It is to electors like these that the 
admirable, lucid, and statesmanlike address given by Mr. 
Chamberlain last week in Bradford, will be of such essential 
service. 

The English elector has lately supped full of Irish horrors, 
which have been presented to him without any softening 
explanation, or any particular regard to the century in which 
they occurred, and we ought to be exceedingly thankful that 
our Unionist leaders have now taken up the matter in the 
admirably popular manner in which Mr. Chamberlain has 
introduced the question. 

But, Sir, while thinking you over-estimate the knowledge 
and the power of obtaining knowledge possessed by the 
English elector, I think you scarcely do justice to his extra- 
ordinary good sense and moderation of character, his powers 
of forming a correct judgment, and, as I may say, the great 
conservative virtues he possesses (not meaning the word in a 
political sense). We have had more than one instance of 
politicians intoxicated by the splendid receptions given them 
on public platforms, who have believed they could lead the 
people anywhere, but who have found that to be cheered as a 
favourite was one thing, to be followed beyond the bounds of 
sober judgment was another. The one thing that is necessary 
is to lay the actual facts before the people, so that they may 
have the means of forming a correct judgment, and that 
judgment will be found to be in this case overwhelmingly 
Unionist. Of that I am well assured.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LIBERAL UNIONIST. 
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CHILD-STEALING. 

[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘‘SpPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In your article of September Ist, describing the Naples 
panic about child-stealing, you mention that there was no 
known cause to give rise to it. This is a mistake. With the 
view of making ‘suitable provision for the many little waifs 
and strays which abound in our great towns, the Minister of 
the Interior had sent round instructions to the police to collect 
statistics, as a preliminary step, as to the numbers and condi- 
tion of abandoned children in their respective districts. It 
appears that these inquiries were begun with little tact, and 
alarm began to spread among the ignorant populace, always 
prone to suspect evil in every Government act. 

It happened contemporaneously that four children were 
really missing. In such cases the time-honoured resource of 
the public bell-man is here still in use. He goes about ringing 
his bell in the squares and cross-streets, and proclaiming aloud 
to the assembling crowd the description of the missing child. 
You can easily imagine how four children could thus easily 
be multiplied into twenty or more, and how this, acting on 
the already aroused suspicions’ of an excitable populace, cul- 
minated in panic. It was curious to observe how inveterate are 
feelings handed down from former generations. For centuries 
these Southern shores were exposed to the raids of Algerine 
rovers, and the traditions of plundered villages and people 
carried off into slavery still survive. Now that children were 
thought to be stolen, the old fears came to the surface again, 
and it ran from mouth to mouth that the guilty parties were 
I Turchi.—I am, Sir, &e., A. H. Rapicer. 

3 Salita S. Filippo a Chiaga, Naples, September 22nd. 





THE OPPRESSION OF APPEAL. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’ ] 

Srr,—The limitation of oppressive appeals of the class de- 
nounced in your article of September 22nd, would be a reform 
by no means uncalled-for, and welcome to a large section of the 
community ; but I venture to think that your suggestions as: 
to the means of producing that result are, if not impracticable, 
at any rate unlikely to be carried into effect for a long time to 
come. There does, however, seem to be a course open to those 
who have the framing of our Rules of Court whereby the 
oppression of appeal might be mitigated, if not removed. 

The main cause of the oppression, the subject of your article, 
is the difference between “solicitor and client” and “ party 
and party” costs; anda Rule of Court to the effect that an 
unsuccessful appellant should be ordered to pay the costs of 
his opponent as between solicitor and client would go a long 
way towards making the position of a litigant in whose favour 
the Court below has correctly pronounced its judgment, as 
fortunate and enviable as under the present system it is some- 
times the reverse. There would, of course, have to be some 
exceptions to such a rule, but it would hit the cases of the 
class alluded to by you, and put some limit on the luxury of 
hopeless appeals brought, for all that one can sometimes see, 
out of sheer “ cussedness.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lincoln’s Inn, September 24th. ARCHIBALD J. ALLEN. 





LITERARY ANODYNES. 
(To THE EpitTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—As the editor who is responsible for introducing, in the 
pages of the Universal Review, the “L’Immortel” of M. Daudet 
to the English public, and who, moreover, intends very shortly 
to publish it in a completed form, will you allow me to protest 
in the strongest way against the implied characterisation of 
the book in the Spectator of Saturday last* (September 22nd) 
as an “analysis of filth, brutality, and realism”? A book to 
which most of the chief journals of England, as well as France, 
have devoted many columns of criticism and eulogy might well 
have hoped to escape such an unjust condemnation, even from 
its most bitter opponent; but that the Spectator should brand 
this scathing critique upon the French Academy in words 
which would be strong if applied to M. Zola, appears to me to 
be so entirely wonderful, that I can only imagine that your 
critic has written “L’Immortel” when he meant to have 
written “ La Terre.” However this may be, you will, I trust, 
permit me to assure your readers that, though there may be 
“ analysis” in this latest work of M. Daudet’s, there is neither 
filth nor brutality therein; and if there be “realism,” it is 





* See article entitled “ Literary Anodynes,” 


[September 29, 1888, 
only of that kind which all works of fiction Possess why, 
endeavour to give a faithful picture of the epoch to whi 
their story relates. 

This is not a matter of opinion, but one of absolute ¢ 
which can be proved to demonstration from the book itself 
I an, Sir, &e., Harry Qvinree 

Editor, Universal Review, 

[There is brutality enough, surely.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—I entirely agree with your remarks on “ Lites 
Anodynes.” My own article was “written in dejection,> 
like a poem of Mr. Shelley’s, on the first day of the Universi, 
match, when, as you may remember, play was impossible. I 
do not recollect what I may have said, and I never saw the 
essay in print; indeed, I requested the editor to insert it ip 
the waste-paper basket. But if I said anything which seemeg 
to imply that Mr. Thackeray’s novels are not to my mind the 
best of novels (better even than “Madame Midas”), thy 
atmospheric depression and a sincere repentance must plead 
my excuse.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kenbank, Dalry, Galloway, September 24th. A. Lang, 





“STRANGE FRIENDSHIPS” IN ANIMALS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—Mr. Ainger, in giving his interesting incident of strange 
friendships between animals, asks if there are any precedents 
for such incongruous intimacy as he saw between a dog and 
a pigeon. To most close observers of animals, such curious 
cases, though always noteworthy, are well known; naturalists 
like Buckland and many others have frequently recorded them, 

With the view of adding to the lore on this matter, permit 
me to cite the following. Two Scotch terriers are lying before 
the fire. ‘ Prince’ is an amiable sort of dog; ‘ Jack’ is rather 
surly ; both good vermin-killers and fond of hunting. I bring 
ina common buck rabbit, and place it beside the dogs, with 
the intimation they were not to touch it. Trust, and then 
alliance, quickly grew between it and ‘ Prince,’ whilst ‘ Jack’ 
shows unmistakable hatred. In a few days the two friends, 
with their paws absurdly clasping each other's necks, sleep 
happily on the rug; they play together, they chase each other 
up and down the stairs and all over the house at full speed, 
and when tired come back to the rug. ‘ Jack’ refusing all 
this sort of thing, makes the rabbit look at him with a sort of 
awe. Does ‘Bunny’ make no mess in the house? None 
whatever; he goes into the garden as the dogs do, and like 
them, scratches at the door when he wants to return. All this 
he does without any instruction fromus. After a while, being 
very fond of him, we put on the floor a pretty pink-eyed doe as 
a present. He stares, sniffs her all over, kills her on the spot, 
and goes for a romp with his dear ‘ Prince.’ ‘ Jack’ always 
sleeps under my bed from choice, and just before I put out the 
light as I lie, stands up against the bed for his last pat and 
“ good-night.” ‘Bunny’ has observed all this, and quietly 
creeps into the room, which he refuses to leave ; then likewise 
always asks for his “ good-night,” and sleeps somewhere near 
his great “ ideal.” ° 

Another instance, published in “ Loch Creran ” by my friend 
Mr. Anderson Smith. I punished my cat for killing a chicken. 
The next day he is seen to carry a live chicken in his mouth 
and lay it down to the hen he had previously robbed. He and 
the chicken afterwards were frequently observed leaving the 
orchard together, and travelling through the courtyard and 
back passages, find their way to the kitchen fireplace, where 
they would sleep in good-fellowship. This chicken, I dis- 
covered, had been stolen nearly two miles away. It is im- 
portant to remark that the cat, though a cruel bird-killer, 
never touched another chicken. Was the idea of compensa- 
tion in the cat’s mind? If not that, all the circumstances 
are singularly coincident. And why did the chicken prefer 
the cat’s companionship to that of its fellows ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clifton, September 25th. E. W. PHIBBS. 


{To Tur Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In reply to Mr. Ainger’s question as to there being “ any 
precedent for such close intimacies between animals so widely 
separated in kind and habit” as the dog and pigeon mentioned 
in his interesting letter, I can mention two cases which have 





come under my notice this last summer at my farm in Berk- 
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In one case the friendship existed between a pullet 

The pullet never left the farm-yard to join in the 
f the other fowls, but kept near the pig all day, 
ly roosting on its friend’s back when taking its 


shire. 
and a pig 
rambles 0 
occasional 


ynoon nap. , 
—* other case was more remarkable. A hen, with strong 


motherly instincts, but no family of her own, acted for several 
weeks a8 foster-mother to eight spaniel puppies. The real 
mother, a very gentle creature, soon acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment. The hen covered the puppies with her wings just as 
though they had been chickens, and remained with them day 
and night. When they began to walk, she was still their con- 
stant attendant; when they learned to lap and eat a little, she 
would “call” them and break up their food. As they grew 
older, the poor foster-mother had her patience sorely tried. 
They barked and capered around her, leading her altogether a 
sad life. After the puppies deserted her, she was often seen 
sitting close to their mother, the pair apparently quite under- 
standing each other. My children were naturally delighted 
to watch these strange sights, and the hen, though not at 
other times very tame, maintained perfect equanimity while 
they played with the puppies around her.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Clapham, S.W., September 26th. F. C. MAxwELtu. 


“SNEAP” AND “SNUB.” 
(To tue Epiror or THE “SpecTaToR.”’ J 
Srr.—I am informed by a Lincolnshire man that in his part 
of the country the word “ snipy” (i long), as equivalent to 
“fault-finding,” is in regular use. With regard to the form 
“snib,” noted by my friend, Mr. P. T. Kenway, in the 
Spectator of September 22nd, as occurring in the marginal 
note of an old edition of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” it is found 
four hundred years earlier in the Northumbrian Psalter, a 
metrical translation by an unknown author. In Psalm xviii., 
15, where the Authorised Version (speaking of the Almighty) 
reads “at thy rebuke,” the Worthumbrian Version has “for 
thi snibbing.” The same thing occurs in Psalm civ., 7. It 
isquite likely that some of your readers could suggest examples 
earlier than these, since the word is the Danish snibbe, “to 
scold,” and was brought in by the Scandinavian invaders. It 
is the same word as “snip,” “ to cut short,” whence also snub- 
nose.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
Manchester, September 24th. A. NEAVE BRAYSHAW. 
[To THE EpitorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Your correspondents have not noticed that “snub,” 
“sneap,” and “ snib” are undoubtedly connected with “ snip,” 
so that when you snub a man, you simply “cut him short,” 
or “take him down a bit.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Vicarage, Woodville, Sept. 25th. EDWARD LYTTEL. 








POETRY. 


MIST. 

I can rejoice that I have not been born 

In Southern climes, where heavens are deep and clear, 
Where stars are brighter, and the hues of morn 

And sunset shine with richer glow than here ; 

Where spring meets autumn in the circling year; 
Where myrtles flower, and palm-trees wave on high : 

For, had I lived in such an atmosphere, 
The solemn glories of a Northern sky 

Would bring to me not joy, but gloom and dread ;— 
The veils of rainy mist that magnify 

The mighty hills and glaciers round me spread, 

While in the clouds is lost the mountain’s head, 
And every hollow to the baffled eye 

Seems like a sea’s unfathomable bed. 

JOSEPH JOHN MuRPHY. 


BOOKS. 


JANKA WOHL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF LISZT.* 
THE author of these striking reminiscences—a Hungarian 
lady who for several years acted as Liszt’s private secretary 
—has executed an extremely difficult task with, on the whole, 
exceedingly good judgment and taste. While her aim has 

















POF tent Liszt : Recollections of a Compatriot. Translated from the French 
auka Wohl, by B. Peyton Ward. Londou: Ward and Downey. 





been to give an idea of Liszt in private life, for which task 
her long and intimate acquaintance has fully fitted her, she 
has resolutely refused to gratify the morbid curiosity of the 
public as to the details of certain episodes in his life. “We 
artists,” said Liszt himself, “are a convenient prey to writers 
hard up for ‘copy.’” Madame Janka Wohl is so far from 
being “hard up for ‘copy,’” that she has withheld for the 
present all her treasures relating to one of the most interesting 
periods of Liszt’s life, the fourteen years spent at Weimar 
between 1847-1861. In some points she displays a naive and 
almost Herodotean reserve which is rather amusing. Again, 
her admiration, though sincere and enthusiastic, has nothing 
of fetishism about it. As a child she idolised him, when he 
used to come leaping up the stairs of their house “four steps 
at a time, a tall and elegant figure, his beautiful iron-grey 
hair streaming over his shoulders and wrapped in a large 
cloak, which, with a turn of the wrist, he could throw over his 
body as cleverly as any Roman did his toga.” This childish 
hero-worship was succeeded by many phases of feeling, and 
finally settled down into an attitude of cordial but by 
no means undiscriminating affection. “His nature,” writes 
Madame Wohl, “consisted of uneven proportions of demon 
and angel. Uneven, because the angelic part of him always 
got the better of the diabolical.” She was forced to admit 
that all incense, no matter how rank, was acceptable to him. 
“ As in all complicated individualities, the defects of his good 
qualities were pre-eminently conspicuous. ..... I was at 
times surprised at the pleasure with which he accepted the 
most commonplace compliments and the most exaggerated 
praises.” She contrasts with his attitude towards tried friends 
the surface amiability of his manner in society, when he rarely 
said what he thought, or at best expressed himself under 
cover of a diplomatic irony. Over womenkind his influence at 
all times amounted to something little short of sorcery. He 
recalls to us in this respect the unholy fascination exerted by 
Muzio, also a musician, in that weird tale of Tourguénief’s, 
Le Chant de’ Amour Triomphant. But if we are to believe 
his biographers—Madame Ramann and Madame Wohl—so 
far from consciously exerting this power, he repelled and 
even strove against it. If his remarks on the other sex 
savoured occasionally of cynicism—eg., ‘ misunderstood 
women are generally women who have been too well under- 
stood”—his experiences furnish some explanation of this 
attitude. According to the view of the author of these 
Recollections, “ unconsciously he always brought into existence 
exceptional cases,” a circumstance which naturally impairs 
the value of his generalisations. This idolatry had its 
grotesque as well as its serious aspect. Thus, we learn that 
‘a certain Polish Countess used regularly to receive him in a 
boudoir ankle-deep in rose-leaves, wishing in that way to 
symbolise her affection for him,—an affection without a thorn, 
and full of humility.” At the coronation of Francis Joseph 
at Buda-Pesth in 1867, Liszt shared the honours of the day 
with his Sovereign. The ladies of the Hungarian aristo- 
cracy “smothered his apartments with magnificent em- 
broideries.” ‘I have seen,” writes Madame Wobl, “charming 
young girls prostrating themselves before him and crying 
bitterly at his annual departure, and even sobbing aloud 
if he but frowned at them.” The most original tributes 
of all were from America. ‘ Nothing amused me so much as 
the invitations, of unheard-of naiveté, which came from the 
other side of the Atlantic. One Chicago lady used to send him 
a card for her ‘at home ;’ another sent him word to say that 
he was always at the head of her list of guests. A lady of 
Omaha invited him to come to ‘her day,’ promising to have 
several of his compositions played.” 

Liszt’s generosity was proverbial, and this volume contains 
many pleasant instances of this trait. He was always helping 
poor pianists, providing them with golden keys to publicity, or 
social “ open sesames.” He delighted in “ playing at Provi- 
dence,” as he called it; though he took care to conceal his 
benevolent actions as carefully as if they were crimes. 
Madame Wohl devotes a very interesting chapter to the 
relations of Liszt towards his native country, and effectively 
disposes of the charges of those who held him to be a bad 
patriot because he could not speak his mother-tongue and 
lived abroad. As she puts it,—‘“ Finding himself unable to 
learn Hungarian, he was obliged to be contented with feeling 
himself to be a Magyar...... If deeds speak more eloquently 
than words, Liszt was a greater patriot than many of our 
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brilliant orators.” Like Tourguénief and Ole Bull, he seems 
to have felt that he could help his native land better by living 
out of it. Hungarians, says Madame Wohl, have to go abroad 
in order to become great. As a child, he found a congenial 
home in France; but the news of the terrible inunduations of 
1838 aroused the national sentiment in him, the chivalrous 
love of nobilis Hungaria which found vent in so many acts of 
princely generosity, as well as in so many characteristic com- 
positions. His Hungarian rhapsodies, as Madame Wohl 
remarks, have revealed to many persons the existence of 
Hungary. To hear him play them— 

“was a revelation! For the first time, I felt that the artist 
was truly blood of our blood, and that if his lips could not speak 
our language, his soul spoke it all the better. One could feel the 
fire and sweetness of Tokay in those languorous ‘ melopoias,’ in 
those daring rhythms, and in the electric fluid which seemed to be 
generated. The saying, ‘The Hungarian amuses himeelf in tears,’ 
which describes so concisely the Magyar disposition, was never 
better expressed.” 

Space fails us, or we would gladly quote the sequel, a really 
brilliant word-picture of the Second Rhapsody. 

Not the least interesting chapter of the book is that which 
contains Liszt’s own reminiscences of George Eliot and G. H. 
Lewes. “Ugly though she was,” he said to Madame Wohl, 
who had read to him an article on George Eliot which appeared 
in the Débats— 

“Miss Evans had a charm, and knew how to captivate those 
around her. At times her way of listening reminded me of 
Madame Sand. She seemed to absorb like a sponge everything 
she saw and heard. Her long, ill-favoured face put on an expres- 
sion of attention so rapt that it became positively interesting.” 
Of Lewes’s versatile talent Liszt formed a high opinion. On 
the other hand, George Eliot fell completely under the spell 
of the magician. Liszt was “splendid,” his conversation 
“ delightful;” he was unequalled as a raconteur. He played, 
and for the first time in her life she witnessed an inspiration. 
“His face looked simply sublime.” And even before he 
played she saw “reflected on that face, lit as it was by a ray 
from on high, gentleness, genius, tenderness, and benevolence : 
an expression in perfect harmony with his ways.” 

Liszt expressed himself with regard to George Sand, whose 
genius and independence he cordially admired, with more 
point than sympathy. ‘Madame Sand,” he remarked in 
conversation to the author— 

“ caught her butterfly and tamed it in her box by giving it grass 

and flowers,—this was the love period. Then she stuck her pin 
into it when it struggled,—this was the congé, and it always came 
from her. Afterwards she vivisected it, stuffed it, and added it to 
her collection of heroes for novels. It was this traffic of souls 
which had given themselves up unreservedly to her which, 
eventually, disgusted me with her friendship.” 
Berlioz himself, with his dagger-like pen, could hardly have 
written anything more scathing. Of her method of work, 
Liszt added, in the same conversation, some interesting 
details :— 

“Her pen ran over her paper with a continuous buzz, which has 
often thrown me into curious reveries. She made use of everything 
to find ‘copy.’ I have found in her pages a number of our discus- 
sions, of which she was able to make better use than anybody else. 
Subjects crowded each other so thickly in her fertile brain, that if 
she happened to finish a novel at two in the morning, she began 
another without a break, as she would work until three, which 
was her usual hour.” 

Liszt’s feelings towards Wagner appear to have been latterly 
of somewhat mixed character. His admiration for his genius 
was somewhat affected by a contempt for Wagner’s abuse of 
prosperity, and by the undisguised hostility of the Wagnerites. 
But the whole matter is best summed up in Liszt’s own words, 
as follows :— 

“The worshipped Wagner, the friend of the King of Bavaria, 
in no way resembles the Wagner who knocked at my door at 
Weimar. Then he was a man in despair, a Christopher Columbus 
in extremities, who had seen and touched this new world which 
nobody would believe existed. He carried the treasures of it in 
his brain, and he was looked upon as a madman. His inspirations 
were catching, and he had a power of making fanatics possessed 
by few. He was a born reformer, and neither blood nor fire would 
have daunted him. Still, there never was a man who worked 
against his chances like Wagner did. His genius triumphed, so 
to speak, in spite of him, for nobody put so many spokes in his 
wheels as Richard Wagner.” 

Equally excellent is the following remark on Wagner’s 
extravagant behaviour in late years :— 

“In the matter of glory, Wagner had fasted almost continuously 
for thirty years. Now fasting weakens, and when glory at last 
did come to him, not drop by drop like to other mortals, but in a 
flood, he was not able to receive it with calmness.” 





No matter what the subject, the utterances of Lj 
recorded are invariably pointed and suggestive. As 
Wohl happily puts it, “No matter what chord was touched, 
one was sure to hear him vibrate.” A propos of the Grevi] 
Memoirs, he declared that the past, which we love to ideal 8 
would lose all its fascination if the number of such mae 
were to increase. His views on the future of Russian art ang 
literature, in which he took a keen interest, are in particulay 
worth transcribing. He maintained that— 

“Russia has nore intellectual horizons still to discover than 
lands to explore. ..... The Russian mind, which is in Continua} 
activity on the one side and comatose on the other, will have to do 
an immense amount of work in order to properly direct its natural 
tendencies ; and this is the result of the climate of the country anq 
of the Slav character in general. Just as the long months of their 
winters are followed by short summers full of rapid expansion, go, 
Russian music has long monotonous intervals in between the bursts 
of melody; but these melodies ought to be brimful of the sap of 
their short summer. ..... Besides, there is yet too much of the 
vague, of the undecided, too much of dreaminess in this music 
destined nevertheless, I believe, to have a great future... . Gi 
Their originality is deep-rooted in the soil; it is an emanation of 
the land, and is inseparable from its snows, its steppes, and from 
the way its sons look upon life and death.” 

Here, again, are some wholly admirable remarks upon the 
impossibility of judging a work on a first hearing :— 

“Schumann used to get furious if it was said, ‘This was q 
success ; this was not.’ ‘Just as if the only important thing was 
to please people!’ said he. And he was perfectly right... .,. 
People generally forget that many works, and often the best, have 
to be thoroughly understood to be appreciated. That is why, when, 
I hear a performance, I always feel I am witnessing a trial at the 
criminal court.” 

The foregoing extracts do not exhaust a tithe of the wise and 
witty sayings in this volume. Liszt was a master in the art 
of repartee, and could not resist the temptation to “ score off” 
any one who gave him legitimate provocation, from the Czar 
downwards. As for the translation, it is neither better nor 
worse than the ordinary run of such works. At any rate, it 
does not make nonsense of the original, and if not displaying 
a high degree of literary finish, is at least readable. G. H.. 
Lewes’s and Tausig’s names are invariably misspelt. The sex 
of the well-known biographer of Liszt, Madame Ramana, is 
misrepresented on p. 56. But inthe main, the meaning of the 
original is honestly given. 


82t here 


M. DE LESSEPS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY 
YEARS.* 


Ir would be hard measure to judge M. de Lesseps’s Recol-- 
lections (an English translation of which has been published) 
by the strict rules of literary criticism, albeit the author be. 
one of the “Forty Immortals” of the French Academy, 
—most assuredly a more shapeless mass of literary matter 
was never presented to the public. Except that the second 
volume is wholly taken up with the subject of the Isthmus of 
Suez, the present writer has failed to trace any clue to the 
arrangement of the book. No work more imperatively needed 
an index, yet there is none. Under the general title of 
“ Recollections,” bits of narrative, collections of official docu- 
ments, reprints of literary articles, a reception-speech at the 
Academy, and M. Renan’s reply to it, jostle one another, 
Much is absolutely unreadable for the general reader, even if 
possessed of a really strong literary digestion. And yet, for 
one purpose or another, one would not wish any portion to 
have remained unpublished, whilst here and there, cropping 
out sometimes in the most unexpected places, occur passages 
of vivid interest, the most striking portion of the whole work 
being embedded in the midst of the specially dreary second 
volume. And if, as is currently reported, the work itself is 
only published as a means of raising funds for the more than 
octogenarian writer’s second heroic enterprise, which it seems 
only too likely may prove one beyond even his powers, the 
sternest critic must feel disarmed by the pathos of the situa- 
tion. Sunt lacryme...... librorum. 

The first three “ recollections ”—entitled “ Mission to Rome,” 
“ Rome—Suez—Panama,” and “ Episodes of 1848 at Paris and 
at Madrid”—are to a certain extent really autobiographical, 


and the second bears some indications of having been: 


intended as the beginning of the whole work. The portions 
relating to the suppression of the Roman Republic by 
French arms are as ugly reading for a Frenchman as the 





* Souvenirs de Quarante Ans, Dédiés 4 mes Enfants. 2 vols. Paris: Nouvelle 
Revue. 1887, 
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second volume is for an Englishman, though not on 
the same grounds. The former shows the base—though, 
apparently, not premeditated—treachery by which the Roman 
Republic was put down through a military intervention pre- 
ceded and accompanied by the most solemn declarations on 
the part of the French Ministry, the reporter of the Committee 
of the Chamber, the commander of the French troops on their 
first landing, that the desire of France was to “ guarantee to 
the Roman population a good government founded on liberal 
institutions ;” that “ the thought of the Government was not 
to make France co-operate in the overturning of the Republic 
actually subsisting in Rome;” that it was determined “ not to 
impose on the Roman people any form of government not 
chosen by themselves.” Even after the protests of the Roman 
Assembly and of the Prefect of Civita Vecchia, the declaring of 
the state of siege by General Oudinot, the disarming of the 
garrison, the march upon Rome, and the fighting under 
its walls, the French Ministry still declared that France could 
only be led into Italy in the interest of liberty: on le sait bien ! 
M. de Lesseps was sent to Rome with instructions too vague, 
as one reads them in his book, to have been safely accepted, 
and which included the ominous warning that he was 
to “abstain from giving grounds to the men now invested 
in the Roman States with the exercise of power for be- 
lieving or making others believe that we consider them as a 
regular Government.” Nor is it possible to acquit M. de 
Lesseps himself of a certain amount of double-dealing 
towards the Romans, anxious as he was throughout to avoid 
violence and bloodshed, and the various official despatches 
signed by him, with all their cleverness and however well 
meant, read singularly poor beside the noble papers under the 
hand of Mazzini, or of the Roman Triumvirs collectively. 
Practically, M. de Lesseps must long since have felt that he 
was never used but as a blind, and it is certain that so far as 
the interests of the moment were concerned, it would have 
been better for all parties if he had never accepted his Roman 
Mission. From a higher point of view, indeed, the overthrow, 
both of the Roman Republic, notwithstanding the monstrous 
treacherousness of the proceeding, and of the Venetian one, 
must be considered to have been blessings in disguise. They 
were the heroic death-struggles of Italian Federalism, and 
thereby the very foundations of Italian Unity. 

In the chapter (if it can be so called) headed “ Rome—Suez 


—Panama,” there are passages belonging to the same period ' 


which read like a novel,—the account of the warnings given 
to M. de Lesseps of an intended attempt to assassinate him, 
both by an unknown Swiss friend and by the Russian chargé 
@afuires, and that of a night interview he had in the Con- 
sulta Palace with Mazzini, whom he had to wake up for the 
purpose. Not less striking, in the “ Episodes of 1848 at Paris 
and Madrid,” and relating to an earlier period, is the story of 
his visit to the Tuileries in 1848, when he had been appointed 
Ambassador to Spain, to claim the jewels of the Duchess of 
Montpensier, as those of a Spanish Infanta. Lamartine, though 
at the head of the Provisional Government, declared that he 
had no authority over those who had occupied the palace, and 
sent him on to Marrast, then Mayor of Paris. Marrast de- 
clared that he knew nothing of the persons in question, but gave 
him an introduction to their chief. On presenting himself at 
the palace, he is asked what he wants :— 


_ “‘Tam the Ambassador of the French Republic in Spain. Here 
is a Spanish paper which says that you are robbing the Spanish 
Infanta.’—* Do you take us for robbers ??—‘ Take me to your chief, 
that I may speak to him. I have a letter from the Mayor of Paris 
for him.’ They accompanied me to the part of the palace which 
has remained untouched. The people had followed, and presented 
me toa M. St. Amand, Captain of the National Guard, who, in his 
uniform, was then in the grand saloon of the Duchess of Orleans. 
Thad with me the King’s valet of the bedchamber; he held the 
list, making a big bundle, of all that had been left behind by the 
Royal family. M. St. Amand, taking an air of dignity and 
authority, on seeing the bundle, said: ‘There are a great many 
things there.’ I replied at once: ‘But when it is a question of 
giving back what does not belong to you, whether little or much 
makes no difference.’ A man of the crowd spoke up and said: 

The gentleman is in the right.’ The crowd came up to me, and 
as they were about to take me to the apartments where the objects 
claimed by me had been deposited, a young man in a white blouse, 
With delicately made hands and a distingué face, came up to me, 
nudged me with his elbow and said: ‘Go on as you have begun ; 
all these people are better than is thought.’ It was a student of 
the Polytechnic School, M. de Montaut, who later on went into 
the corps of the Ponts et Chaussées, and who was the first engineer 
to be attached to my undertaking of the Suez Canal, where I 
gave him the direction of one division of the works, The 





people then, without troubling themselves any more with the 
Captain of the National Guard, took me into one of the ground- 
floor rooms looking out on the Rue de Rivoli, where all the articles 
belonging to the Royal family had been arranged and ticketed on 
tables, in very good order, as ina curiosity shop. On going through 
the articles thus exhibited, my list in my hand, I asked where 
were the jewels, the plate, and in particular a splendid album the 
cover of which was enriched with jewels, and which contained 
drawings by the best French artists. It was a family present 
which had been offered to the Spanish Infanta, on the occasion of 
her marriage with the Duke de Montpensier. They replied tome: 
‘Such as you see us, in our tattered rags, we put all we could 
find of most valuable into carts; we lay down upon them; we took 
the jewels and plate to the Treasury of the Ministry of Finance, 
and the album to the National Library.’ I took measures with my 
Polytechnician to have all carried to the Spanish Embassy, and 
gave a receipt for what had been deposited in the Treasury and at 
the National Library; furniture vans were got, and all was taken 
away at night, without any accident.” 

It must be admitted that a more honest set of revolutionists 
can hardly be conceived of. The story has, indeed, nothing 
surprising for the writer of this article, who was in Paris 
within two days after the Revolution of 1848, and who can 
well remember the singular chivalrousness—there is no other 
name to give it—of the mob at that strange time. 

Although there is a good deal of interest in the chapter on 
Abyssinia, and many readers will agree in the wish, though 
scarcely in the hope expressed by the author that a people of 
so many millions of Christians, penned up in its mountains, 
should have its ancient seaboard restored to it, space forbids 
one to linger over it, any more than over M. de Lesseps’s brief 
reception-speech at the Academy, or over M. Renan’s reply, 
characterised by all that old-world charm of style which the 
celebrated sceptic has retained from his clerical training. 

The “ Origines du Canal de Suez” are, as was said above, 
very unpleasant reading for an Englishman. Looked back 
upon, a more extraordinary spectacle of obstinate stupidity or 
stupid obstinacy than that offered by each successive English 
Ministry in opposing an undertaking fraught with such 
special advantages to England as an Asiatic Power, can hardly 
be conceived. At first it was alleged to be impracticable; 
then the cost would be ruinous; then it would be dangerous 
to the interests of England, of Turkey, of Egypt; then the 
existing Company was a bubble, and could never carry out the 
undertaking. M. de Lesseps’s perseverance in meeting all 
obstacles and objections, in enlisting the sympathy of Govern- 
ment after Government without making himself dependent 
upon any, not even on that of his own country; in avoiding 
equally dependence upon financiers and resolutely trusting to 
the support only of the Egyptian ruler and of the general 
public, was altogether admirable. And next to him certainly 
the hero of the story is the Viceroy, Said Pasha, whom he had 
known as a child, and who, having as early as November, 1854, 
accepted the idea of the Canal, never afterwards flinched in 
his support of it. 

The first volume contains a delicious story of Mehemet Ali’s 
educational proceedings in reference to his son. Said asa lad was 
very clever, but enormously stout. One day, as M. de Lesseps 
was talking with the Pasha, he said to him: “Since you take 
an interest in my son, here are his reports. I don’t look at 
them. I did not know how to read at forty, and I even read 
very badly now...... But I look at the last column, which 
marks his weight in the previous week and in the current one, 
with the difference. If it is greater, I have him punished; if 
less, I have him rewarded.” The second volume, however, 
naturally contains most about Said Pasha, and the two most 
interesting portions of the volume are the letters narrating, in 
the first instance, a journey made in company with the Pasha 
from Alexandria to Cairo by the desert (1854), in the course 
of which the project of the Canal was decided on, and, two 
years later on, a voyage by the Nile to the Soudan. Said 
Pasha wished to abolish slavery in Central Africa, to pre- 
pare in Ethiopia revenue for the Canal, and to show himself a 
benefactor in the place where his brother Ismail had been 
massacred with all his staff. M. de Lesseps only joined the Pasha 
at Berber at nightfall. He found him in his tent, weeping 
bitterly. “ What is the matter?” asked De Lesseps. “ When 
my Generals and my Ministers came in just now, and asked 
me the same question, I answered that the military music had 
upset my nerves; but to youl confess that I weep over this 
unfortunate country whose misfortunes have been caused by 
my family, and when I think there is no remedy.” At Shendy, 
in presence of 150,000 (?) natives, an old Turkish chief who, 
though expressly forbidden to do so, had kept in a cellar a 
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female slave in chains, was himself, amidst immense applause, 
put into the chains which she had worn. The Viceroy 
announced that he was about to recall to Egypt all Turkish 
functionaries, and to trust the government to the natives. At 
Khartoum, Said asked De Lesseps to join him at dinner :— 


“* But we were scarcely alone, when I saw his face darken. He 
again deplored the impossibility he found of doing anything to 
make up for the miseries caused by his family, and maintained 
that he could only give up the country...... I reminded him 
that he had only to seek in his elevated mind, his excellent 
heart, and his learning for the means of making amends for the 
evil, and that with his absolute power, without raising any objec- 
tion or observation, he had only to will in order to succeed and 
do good. He remained a few moments silent. Soon I saw 
the blood rush to his face. He rose suddenly, loosed his 
waistband, seized his sword and flung it to the end of the room 
against the wall. His fury was extreme ; he invited me earnestly 
to withdraw to my own room...... None of his ministers or 
familiars, crouching in the corridors, durst approach him...... 
All night long we remained anxious; we took care to send from 
time to time a messenger to the bottom of the staircase, who 
brought back word that the Prince was striding up and down in 
the saloon where we had dined. At 8 o’clock a.m. he asked for a 
bath, and at dawn sent for me. ‘ Lesseps,’ said he, ‘ you wished 
to go up the White and the Blue Nile. I have had boats prepared 
for you and whoever may accompany you. They are ready, and 
you may dispose of them when you like.’ ‘You were not well 
yesterday ?’ I asked. ‘ Ah, pardon,’ said he; ‘ it was not against you 
that I was furious; it was against myself. I saw the evil, and did 
not see the remedy; I was irritated at not having had your 
practical idea of giving laws to this country and of seeking to 
organise it. On your return, you will see that you will be pleased 
with me.’” 

A hundred years ago, though the strict laws of Eastern 
hospitality would have prevented the Pasha from driving his 
sword through his guest’s body, there can be little doubt that 
a judicious cup of coffee, or other habitual expedient in such 
cases, would on the morrow have disposed of the insolent 
Frank who had presumed to know better than the Sovereign. 
But the incident affords a striking illustration of the 
maddening effect of European modes of thought upon the 
Oriental mind when insufficiently prepared for receiving them. 





THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF NAVARRE* 
In his History of the Rise of the Huguenots, Mr. Baird traced 
their progress from the feeble and obscure beginnings of the 
Reformation to the close of the reign of Charles IX., when, by 
reason of heroic struggles, they had gained a high place in the 
respect of Christendom. In the present work he describes 
their fortunes through a critical and exciting period, down to 
the formal recognition of their right of conscience. “As,” 
writes Mr. Baird, “the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
constituted the most thrilling occurrence related in the former 
volumes, so in the volumes now offered to the public 
the promulgation of the Edict of Nantes is the event toward 
which the action throughout tends, and in relation to which 
even transactions of little weight in themselves assume im- 
portance.” As a rule, people are apt to underrate the numbers 
and influence of the Huguenots in France at the close of the 
sixteenth century, and they do not sufficiently recognise their 
steady courage, their high moral and loyal character, or their 
wonderful endurance. The short-lived favour shown them by 
Francis I. was succeeded by a period of cruel persecution and 
protracted torture that lasted for nearly forty years; but 
during the short reign of Francis II. it became clear that the 
“new doctrines had enlisted under their banner not only 
the greater part of the intelligent classes of the popula- 
tion, but a considerable proportion of the nobility and 
gentry of the realm.” At the beginning of Charles IX.’s 
reign, the Huguenots had had an opportunity, at the 
colloquy of Poissy, of setting before the King and his 
assembled Court the true nature of their doctrines and pur- 
poses, and it soon become manifest that whole provinces in 
the South had embraced Protestantism, whilst vast congrega- 
tions flocked to the Huguenot preaching. Boys distributed 
openly in the streets handbills entitled “True Articles 
Respecting the Horrible, Great, and Insupportable Abuses of 
the Papal Mass,” whereas thirty years earlier the posting of 
the same placard had cost the lives of printers and readers, 
had caused six Lutherans to be publicly burnt, and had so 
angered Francis I. that he abolished the art of printing. 
During the greater part of the period (1574-1610) covered 
by these volumes, the history of the Huguenots is so closely 





interwoven with that of France, that they cannot well 
treated apart, and the history of the one is, in fact, g }; be 
of both. Mr. Baird claims, at starting, to have made 
scientious use of every available source of accurate knowl 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, and the formidah| 
list of authorities he has consulted quite bears out this sta; ‘ 
ment. He considers that next in interest to the Edict of Nan 
stands the defection by Henry of Navarre to the faith in which 
he had been reared. That Prince is the chief actor in the events 
narrated in these volumes, whether at the Court of Franes 
or in the Huguenot camp, and it is upon his Chivalrong 
form that the eye naturally and continually rests. As ¥, 

of Bourbon, King of Navarre, he successfully opposed the 
hydra-headed monster of rebellion against the Crown of 
France, and as “ Protector of the Churches” he fought for 
the persecuted Huguenots. His abjuration or conversion, ag 
his detractors or admirers respectively term it, is a matter 
that individuals will continue to regard according to thei: 
standard of morality or the light in which they read French 
history. However strongly and convincingly the historian 
may write, he is not likely to persuade them to change theip 
minds. “If there be any,” says Mr. Baird, “who, afte 
a dispassionate perusal of the story of Henry’s renunciy. 
tion, still hold to the opinion that the insincere action 
was, under the circumstances, deserving of approbation 
rather than censure, the historian may well doubt his ability 
to move them from their position.” This depends, of course, 
upon whether the approbation is the result of political or 
religious reflection. It is clear that Mr. Baird disapproves of 
the King’s action not from an analysis of the situation, but 
on principle, and notwithstanding that in his zeal for the 
Huguenot cause he is fully aware of the overwhelming diff. 
culties of Henry’s position and the undoubted advantages 
France would secure by his adopting the religion of the country 
he had been called upon to govern. It is impossible to say 
what would have happened in France if the King had 
not acted as he did; but there can be no doubt as to 
the results that succeeded his action. It proved a mortal 
blow to the League, which became disorganised, and rapidly 
lost its influence; the chief provincial towns and the great 
mass of the population at once declared their adhesion 
to Henry; a truce was proclaimed, and the civil war was 
practically ended. Whatever may be thought of the recon. 
ciliation of Henry IV. with the Church of Rome from a 
religious point of view, “it was,” as has been said by a 
modern historian, “unquestionably an act of the highest 
political wisdom, and delivered France from a state of domestic 
anarchy which threatened it with the loss of independence 
and utter ruin.” Although Mr. Baird acquiesces in such 
results, he does not hesitate to condemn the only step 
that could lead to them; he will not modify his opinion 
in the slightest degree, nor admit that the exigency of the step 
was any excuse for its being taken. He even questions if the 
King was mainly inspired by such elevated patriotism as he is 
generally credited with, and thinks it inconsistent with the 
other traits of his character. But it is quite clear that although 
Henry IV. was not a man of deep religious principle, he was 
at times deeply affected by his religious feelings. His gay and 
careless life would prevent religious questions from troubling 
him much, except on the score of expediency or in moments of 
depression, and there is much to be said in favour of Professor 
Gardiner’s argument that the King’s first duty in the critical 
times that followed his accession, was to save the French 
crown and again to unite the French nation. “Henry looked 
upon religion with the eye of a statesman; if the principle of 
Catholicism were held by the French people to be a necessary 
element in the monarchy, he must not lightly set up against 
their wish the traditions of his early education.” Although Mr. 
Baird condemns Henry IV.’s change of religion, and regards 
it as a great and lasting blot upon his fame, he does him full 
justice in other respects, even to acknowledging the fitness of 
the addition of “ Great” to his name; and he tells in eloquent 
and well-chosen language, the characteristics of a man whose 
life was made up of inconsistencies and contradictions, and was 
as much an enigma to his own as to succeeding generations. 


With the view of brightening up his History, Mr. Baird not 
unfrequently quotes the remarks and sayings of his chief per- 
sonages. These are often effective, and give point to the 
narrative ; but occasionally we are left in doubt as to whether 





* The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. By Henry M. Baird, 2 vols. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1886, 


they are traditional, or authoritative, or largely imaginative. 
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doubts were first raised by noticing that the words given 
das having been uttered by Henry, Duke of 
yuck down by the assassins employed by Henry 
IIL, were inconsistent with the version given by Davila, one of 
Mr. Baird’s own authorities, who says that he expired without 
being able to utter one word. The whole scene is brought 
before the reader so vividly by the dramatic details of Mr. 
Baird’s recital, that the exclamations, “Ha! my friends,” 
several times repeated ; “ Mercy!” “ My God, have pity on 

e!” are but the natural close to so tragic an event. The 
i of the picture is greatly heightened by the introduction 
at such words, and the interest intensified, if there is good 

und for believing that they were really uttered by the dying 
man. Of course, Mr. Baird may consider such embellishment 
as a historian’s license, or he may have found a more valuable 
authority than Davila, though it must be borne in mind that the 
latter, as secretary to Catherine de Medici, not improbably had 
hisinformation first-hand from some of the actors in that deed 
of murder. The matter is not of importance, except in so far as 
it raises suspicions as to the genuineness of other personal 
sayings in Mr. Baird’s book, though generally he gives refer- 
ences to his authorities for his quotations. His descriptions 
of battles are clear and lucid, and there is no difficulty in 
following the plans and progress of the various engagements. 
His account of the action gained by Henry IV. at Coutras on 
October 20th, 1587, the first pitched battle won by the 
Huguenots during a warfare of a quarter of a century, is 
particularly well given, and contrasts favourably with Davila’s 
less connected and more laboured description. We notice 
that here, too, the latter and Mr. Baird are not in accord on 
some matters of detail; but as Mr. Baird has consulted a 
dozen good authorities before committing his version to paper 
one of whom was Henry of Navarre’s squire during the battle, 
and who is considered by Mr. Baird to be the best of all the 
authorities, it is possible that some of Davila’s details may be 
wrong. Mr. Baird states that when the Huguenot army was 
drawn up in battle array, Condé and Soissons, each in com- 
mand of his squadron, were to the right and left respectively 
of Henry of Navarre, who held the centre himself with 300 
men-at-arms. Davila says they were both on his right, and 
that Turenne was on his left, and that the King of Navarre 
commanded the two middle squadrons. Mr. Baird puts 
the numbers of the Huguenot soldiers at 5,500 and the 
Roman Catholics at 7,000, whilst Davila puts them at 6,500 
and 10,000 respectively. Mr. Baird states that the King 
of Navarre lost only twenty-five men in all. Surely this 
must be an under-estimate of the Huguenot loss, great 
as was the disproportion of the losses on either side; but 
even Davila puts it at only two hundred. These compara- 
tively unimportant differences are not of much moment, and 
may perhaps be explained satisfactorily. When the History 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, with which Mr. Baird 
intends to complete his historical series on the Huguenots, is 
published, the work will be one of great general interest, and 
probably the one to which English readers will go for full in- 
formation about the Huguenots and feel repaid for their 
trouble. 

Mr. Baird has proved himself an able and earnest champion 
of the French Huguenots, and has laboured with considerable 
success to illustrate the history of their rise and progress. We 
thoroughly endorse his interesting narrative of their vicissi- 
tudes and persecutions, their loyalty and courage, and their 
steadfast determination to uphold and practise the tenets of 
their religion. The various stirring events that culminated in 
the Edict of Nantes have been skilfully handled, and they 
either succeed or are fitted into one another in a masterly 
manner. The story of Huguenot oppression and endurance is 
one that offers the historian many temptations to exaggerate ; 
but Mr. Baird, though a strong partisan, has allowed himself 
neither to soar into regions of excessive adulation, nor, on the 
other hand, to sink into unreasonable prejudice. 


Our d 
by Mr. Bair 
Guise, when st 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY.* 
Tats, the third of the works which Stepniak has given to 
the English public in their own language, will probably be 
deemed the most important, as it is certainly the most solid 
and elaborate, which he has yet produced. It is important 
not merely because of its interesting and original presentment 





By The Russian Peasantiy: their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion. 
y Stepniak, London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co. 





of facts which to most people will be a revelation, but by 
reason of its subject. For Russia, though ruled by an 
autocracy, is essentially a peasant State. Peasants constitute 
the vast majority of the population ; they pay nearly the 
whole of the taxes, form the rank and file of the Army, and 
the mainstay of the Throne. So long as the autocracy is 
supported by the moujik, not all the efforts of the educated 
and the discontented can prevail against it; but the Czar 
who forfeits the support, or even incurs the distrust of the 
rural population, will lose his power, though he may con- 
ceivably keep his crown. When the peasants cease to believe 
in the autocracy, the autocracy must cease to be. Hence, to 
know the peasantry is to know Russia, and without some 
knowledge of their economic condition, their aspirations and 
their ideals, it is impossible either to understand the crisis 
through which the country is now passing, or to make any 
attempt to forecast its results. For imparting this knowledge, 
Stepniak possesses peculiar and unique qualifications; he 
has lived among the peasantry, lodged with them, fed with 
them, and worked with them; he has also made himself 
thoroughly familiar with the literature of the subject, and he 
writes our language with singular clearness and force. Most 
of his statements must needs be taken on trust; for albeit he 
is always careful to cite his authorities, there are few English 
critics who have the linguistic and other knowledge necessary 
to verify his references. On the other hand, his character for 
painstaking accuracy is too well established to require vindica- 
tion. The Russian Government and its defenders have the 
strongest motives for impugning Stepniak’s good faith; yet, 
so far as we are aware, no attempt has yet been made to 
convict him either of deliberate unveracity or unconscious 
exaggeration ; and his accounts of the treatment of political 
offenders, which at the time of their publication were regarded 
as somewhat sensational, have been fully confirmed by the 
independent testimony of Mr. George Kennan, the American 
traveller, whose recent articles on the subject in the Century 
Magazine have attracted so much attention. 


It should be observed, in the first instance, about the Russian 
peasantry—the fact being essential to a right comprehension 
of the question—that they are worse off materially as freemen 
than they were as serfs,—not because they have abused 
their freedom, but because of the onerous conditions by which 
the boon was burdened. Under the old system, the serfs were 
never divorced from the land; they worked alternately for their 
masters and for themselves, living on the produce of their allot- 
ments; and as they had neither rent nor taxes to pay, they 
and their families had always enough to eat. Unfortunately, 
however, the freed peasants were given much less land than 
they had previously cultivated, partly because the Government 
favoured the landlords, or rather landlordism, partly because it 
shrank from incurring the pecuniary liabilities which a more 
liberal scheme would have involved. With the Russian climate 
and system of husbandry, a peasant family, averaging seven or 
eight individuals, can cultivate fifty-four acres. Asa matter of 
fact, the peasants received on the average less than half this pro- 
portion. So parsimoniously was the land distributed among 
them, that the great majority are unable to provide them- 
selves with the first necessaries of life. With few exceptions, 
they are compelled to look to wage-labour, mostly on their 
former owners’ estates, as an essential and often the chief 
source of their livelihood. They are, moreover, heavily bur- 
dened with taxes. Ten years after Emancipation, “ when the 
first alarming symptoms of impoverishment among the 
peasants appeared,” the Government appointed a Commission 
to inquire into their condition, according to whose report, as 
quoted by Stepniak, the class of former State peasants in 
thirty-seven provinces of the Empire pay in taxes of every 
description no less than 92°75 per cent. of the average net pro- 
duce of their land. There are others who, according to the 
same authority, “ pay a total taxation amounting on an average 
to 198°25 per cent. of the net produce of the land.” The natural 
impulse, on reading this latter statement, is to set it down as 
either a mistake or a misprint, since even Russian peasants, 
land-hungry as they may be, would hardly consent to pay in 
taxes twice as much as their farms produce. The solution of 
the enigma lies in the smallness of their holdings, and the 
smaller the holding, the higher it is taxed—of course relatively 
—and the more time has the peasant at his disposal for outside 
work. As may be supposed, however, there are differences, 
some peasants not being compelled to hand over to the State 
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more than half the net produce of their farms. The average 
is said to be 45 per cent. of the whole family income (indus- 


trial work included). In other words, the Russian peasant is 
constrained, under pain of being flogged and sold up, to work 
three days a week for the State. To this extent he is as much 
a serf as he was before the Emancipation. To this extent, too, 
he has changed the rule of King Log for King Stork, the new 
tax-gatherer being a far harder taskmaster than the old seigneur. 
No wonder that, in these circumstances, the hard-pressed 
peasant should fall into the hands of local Shylocks, known as 
Koulaks, literally mir-eaters. Of these, there are three classes,— 
the peasant who, by good luck and shrewd management, has 
saved money and raised himself above the common herd; the 
regular landlord who ekes out his income by usury, or the new 
man who has stepped into his shoes; and the tradesman with 
spare capital, who finds lending money, or kind, at cent. per 
cent. a better business than retailing goods at the ordinary 
rate of profit. Sometimes the peasants of a mir borrow on 
their joint responsibility and the security of their holdings; 
when an individual peasant borrows, he hypothecates himself, 
—that is to say, he enters into an agreement to perform a 
certain amount of work, measured by days, whenever he may 
be called upon by the lender to do so, an amount always far 
exceeding the money-value of the sum lent. The peasants 
who borrow on these terms, and they are reckoned by millions, 
are known among their fellows as “bondage-men,” and 
“bondage-men” they generally remain. When they escape 
for a season, they are almost sure, ere long, to be again 
entangled in the toils :-— 

“ After discharging out of his modest and very strained re- 
sources such exorbitant claims as I have described [writes our 
author], the peasant will, generally speaking, be worse off the 
next autumn than he was the year before. He will have greater 
difficulty in defraying the taxes and providing for his own wants. 
Unless unusually good luck befall him, he will be obliged during 
the winter to apply once more, and probably for a larger advance, 
to his ‘benefactor.’ Very often he will have been unable to 
execute all the heavy obligations previously undertaken. Some 
arrears will still remain to be added, with accumulated interest, to 
his debt of work, a debt from which he can never, except by the 
help of some windfall or godsend, escape. Only very large 
families, which are becoming less common, are able to extricate 
themselves from the usurer’s net in which they have been by dire 
misfortune entangled. When the liability is divided amongst 
twelve or more adults, they may compensate for the absence of one 
or two of their number ‘ given in bondage’ by increased diligence 
on the part of those that remain. But small families almost 
inevitably succumb. M. Trirogoff tells us that the peasants them- 
selves are convinced that when a man has once been caught by 
the rural usurer, he must remain ‘in bondage’ to the end of his 
days. And in nine cases out of ten this proves true.” 

This is the truck system under a new guise, and enforced 
by law. The labourer receives an advance which, together 
with the interest (seldom under cent. per cent., and generally 
more) is stopped out of his wages. In the Samara Province, 
the money-lenders charge 300 per cent.; in Tamboff, 108; in 
Kieff, 166; in Kamenz-Podolsk, 200, for a period which, as 
a rule, does not exceed eight months! The great majority of 
the indebted, after being “sold up” and turned adrift, become 
wanderers and beggars. “One-third of our formerly inde- 
pendent peasants are reduced to the state of homeless, down- 
trodden, beggarly batraks, and in thirteen provinces the 
population is being literally starved out at the rate of 
seventeen per thousand per year. If no change is brought 
about, we may affirm that in another fifteen years the rate of 
this descensus Averni will be doubled.” It is estimated that 
in modern Russia there are twenty millions of landless rural 
proletarians, while forty millions more only keep the land to 
which they are so passionately attached by paying all, or 
nearly all, that it yields to the tax-gatherer, and twisting 
themselves with marvellous dexterity out of the clutches of 
the usurer. In any other country than Russia, wrongs and 
oppressions like these would produce a general explosion. 
That they have not done so in Russia, is attributable to 
various causes,—to its past history, to its political superstitions, 
and to the character of the Slavonic race; but mainly, as 
Stepniak thinks, to the influence of religion, or, to use his 
own words :— 

“The moral, political, and social discontent seething in the 
heart of the rural population of Russia has found a sort of safety- 
valve in the new evolution of religious thought which nowadays 
covers almost the whole field of the intellectual activity of the 
tussian labouring classes. Almost the whole moral and intellec- 
tual force produced by the modern Russian peasantry runs in the 
channel of religion ; religion engrosses the leading minority of the 





people who understand most thoroughly and feel most 
evils of the day, and who alone would be able to put themech, the 
the head of any vast popular movement. That religion ae 


play this part of intercessor between popular discontent andj 
logical outcome—open rebellion—is all the more natura] olan 


avoidable as our new popular religions are not merely a pro 
but to some extent a cure for, the evils against which the — 


conscience is the most indignant.” 

This brings us to our author’s second volume, in Which the 
question of “ Popular Religion,” or more properly, « Dissent” 
its developments and its results, are investigated and dis. 
cussed. This volume, which, like the first, and more than the 
first, teems with curious matter, not accessible otherwise to 
English readers, offers some strange problems to the psycho. 
logist, and will prove a veritable mine of information to 
students of history and religion. What, for instance, can be 
stranger than the rise of the Rascolniks? This schism way 
provoked by the innovations of Nicon, a reforming Patriayg, 
of the seventeenth century. Strictly speaking, however, they 
were less innovations than a return to ancient methods, They 
concerned four things,—making the sign of the cross with 
three fingers instead of two; stamping the sacramental 
waters with the equilateral cross instead of the “normal” 
cross ; making ceremonial church processions march eastward 
instead of westward; and spelling the name of Jesus in g 
different fashion. This was all, and for these trifles thousand 
of men and women died on the scaffold and were burnt at the 
stake, and thousands more underwent the tortures of the 
knout, the strappado, and the rack. It is hard to say which 
of the two phenomena seems to a Western mind the stranger, 
that people should court martyrdom for causes so inadequate, 
or that any sane Government should burn, hang, and behead 
scores of thousands of its subjects, and ruin and devastate 
entire provinces, to enforce a conformity which in no way 
bordered on or affected religious belief. Yet so it was; the 
persecution of the Rascolniks by the Russian Government 
was as fierce and relentless as the persecution of the early 
Christians by the Roman Emperors, or of the French 
Huguenots by the successors of Henri IV. And no martyrs 
ever bore unmerited sufferings with greater heroism and 
constancy than these poor Rascolniks. Take the following 
instance, a record of which has been found among the 
judicial archives of the period, and is quoted by Stepniak from 
a work by Korlomarov :— 

“It was in Tinum, a town in Western Siberia; time, Sunday 
morning (period, 1693). The pops were celebrating mass in the 
Cathedral on the lines of the new missals, as usual. The congre- 
gation was listening calmly to the service, when, at the moment 
of the solemn appearance of the consecrated wafer, a female voice 
shouted,—‘ Orthodox, do not bow! They carry a dead body—the 
wafer is stamped with the unholy cross, the seal of Antichrist,’ 
The speaker was a female Rascolnik, accompanied by a male 
co-religionist. The man and woman were seized, knouted, and 
thrown into prison. But their act produced its effect. When 
another Rascolnik, the monk Danilo, shortly after appeared on the 
same spot and began to preach, an excited crowd at once gathered 
round him. His words affected his audience so deeply that girls 
and old women began to see the skies open above them, and the 
Virgin Mary with the angels holding a crown of glory over those 
who refused to pray as they were ordered by the authorities. 
Danilo persuaded them to flee into the wilderness for the sake of 
the true faith. Three hundred people, men and women, joined 
him; but a strong body of armed men was sent in pursuit. They 
could not escape, and Danilo seized the moment to preach to them 
and persuade them that the hour had come for all of them to 
receive the baptism of fire. By this he meant they were to bum 
themselves alive. They accordingly locked themselves up in a 
big wooden shed, set fire to it and perished in the flames—all the 
three hundred with their leader.” 


The Rascolniks still exist, though with much modified ideas, 
and split up into several sects. To them have been added yet 
other Protestant sects, and they go on increasing. The most 
remarkable are the Molokane, the Dukhoborzy, and the Stunda, 
The Stundists—albeit they have existed less than half-a 
century—are said to be several millions strong in the Southof 
Russia alone. They observe the Presbyterian form of worship, 
and though they reject the sacraments, their doctrines are 
thoroughly Evangelical. As may be supposed, Dissent finds 
scant favour with the “ powers that be ;” many of the sectaries 
have been bitterly persecuted, and they are tolerated at all only 
because even an absolute ruler finds it impossible to crusha 
movement whose adherents are numbered by millions. Nothing 
could be more characteristic of the methods of Russian goverl- 
ment than the fact that the Bible Society, suppressed by Cat 
Nicholas in 1826, and partially resuscitated by Alexander II, 
was again suppressed by Alexander ITI. in 1884. 
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Fora fall account of Russian Dissent, we must refer our 
readers to the book itself, the perusal of which we can cordially 
mend to all who desire to know what Russia has been 
and now is, especially the concluding chapter, which explains 
how it comes to pass that the Russian people still tolerate a 
form of government that not only represses every political 

ration, but uses its utmost endeavours to keep Russians in 
the bonds of ignorance and superstition. 


recom! 





THE INSPIRATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 
At the present stage of Biblical studies, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that the problems of greatest controversial interest are 
those which arise around the Old Testament. It is not that 
they approach in vital importance those which are presented 
by the Gospels and the Epistles; but they seem to mark the 

int where the breach in traditional theories is most imminent. 
It cannot be honestly said that any really destructive view as 
to the origin of the New Testament holds the field in theo- 
logical science. The more extreme theories have had their 
day; they have contributed what of truth was to be found in 
them to the general store; but the unbiassed critic (if he is 
anywhere to be found) would probably admit that the current 
of competent theological learning is running now rather in the 
direction of a modified and temperate orthodoxy. It would 
show sheer ignorance if any one were to describe the views, 
say, of Baur, or of Volkmar, as agreeing with “ the growing 
conviction of an overwhelming weight of the most earnest and 
sober scholarship.” Yet this is the language which a high autho- 
rity has used of the most destructive theory yet advanced by 
any scholar of reputation as tothe Old Testament. We cannot 
wonder that the Bishop of Manchester, in his courage at least 
no unworthy successor to Dr. Fraser, placed this question first 
on the list for discussion at the Church Congress. If the 
attacks of destructive critics can be repelled here, there is not 
much fear of their success elsewhere ; though it would be rash 
indeed to admit that their victory here would mean a defeat 
all along the line. A representative of an influential Dis- 
senting body has with not less courage chosen it as the subject 
for the seventh Congregational Union lecture, a series dis- 
tinguished already for noteworthy works by Dr. Reynolds 
and Dr. Dale. Mr. Cave is not without qualifications for his 
dificult task. His reading is fairly wide, though his autho- 
rities are occasionally antiquated, and there are here and there 
awkward little slips in scholarship. His style is clear, though 
not very elegant; his meaning is never doubtful; and he 
marks the steps of his argument with admirable precision. 
Whether his arguments are as soundly based as they are 
clearly stated, we shall be able to judge better when we have 
seen what it is that he undertakes to prove, and how he 
attempts to prove it. His purpose is to establish by a purely 
inductive method the inspiration of the Old Testament, to 
show that the facts revealed by an impartial study of the 
book do not admit of explanation on any other hypothesis 
than that of a divine revelation. His method claims to be 
scientifically rigorous ; if it falls short of this, it is worthless. 
His induction is to account for all the facts, and to 
leave room for no other explanation of them. But he 
concentrates his main attention upon a small portion of the 
field, partly for reasons of space, but mainly because Genesis 
is, in his view, the battle-ground on which the claims of the 
Old Testament will be largely decided. 

Mr. Cave’s first position, then, is that Genesis is historically 
veracious. His method of proving this is to show that the 
traditions as to the human race in the first twelve chapters of 
Genesis are confirmed by numerous and widespread ethnic 
legends. But what is supposed to be the cogency of this proof? 
Take the case of a universal flood. Mr. Cave does not trouble 
himself in the least about any of the physical or geological 
objections to such a phenomenon. He finds “ unmistakable 
references” to the Deluge in the “extant remains” (whatever 
he may mean by this) of the “native tribes of North America, 
the natives of Borneo,” &c., and leaps to the conclusion of that 
most: untrustworthy philologist, M. Pictet, that it is impos- 
sible to explain such an agreement except by admitting a 
Primitive tradition founded upon an actual fact. But what 
would be his reply if we admitted a primitive tradition founded 
upon a baseless fancy? He contends strongly for the original 


* The Inspiration of the Old Testament Inductively Considered The Seventh 
Congregational Union Lecture. By Alfred Cave, B.A. London: Congregational 





Union of England and Wales. 


unity of the human race: would he deny that there are many 
legends unhesitatingly accepted by the widely scattered 
members of the same stock which have absolutely no basis 
but imagination ? There is no space to work this out in detail, 
but it may be said with confidence that there is no one of 
Mr. Cave’s parallels, strained and uncritical as some of them 
are, which cannot be fully explained by the existence of an 
early legend, without conceding for a moment its truth. We 
may allow that in Genesis they appear in a form much less 
distorted and extravagant than that which they assume in 
other quarters; and we are still far enough from his confident 
inference that they must be historical. 
strengthens his case by such erratic suggestions as that “the 
very name of Paradise was retained by Persian monarchs for 
their enclosed parks or gardens,” a name which only occurs 
in the post-Exilian books of Hebrew literature, and which is 
confessedly and transparently of Aryan origin; or that the 
name of the god Dionysus may be traced back to the primary 
tradition of the serpent (nachash). 


Mr. Cave by no means 


His second argument for the “historicity” of Genesis is 


derived from the “ parallel conclusions of Genesis and Science.” 
This is carrying the war into the enemy’s camp with a 
vengeance. Notice that the argument is not that the state- 
ments of a book coming to us with divine authority are not 
necessarily inconsistent with the results of science. 
engaged on a purely inductive inquiry; and his contention 
is, that no hypothesis will explain the remarkable agreement 
between the statements of this book and the conclusions 
of science but that of a divine revelation. 
of this assertion is hardly warranted by the support which it. 
finds in facts. The first point in which he finds identity is as 
to the original unity of the human race. 
means spoken its last word upon this point; but granted that. 
the tendency is in favour of the views of the monogenists, how 
does this confirm the story of Adam and Eve any more than 
that of Deucalion and Pyrrha ? 
turn to philology. By a scene as unmistakable as vivid, the 
writer of Genesis stakes his veracity on the unity of human 
language. ..... To-day the opinion is almost universal 
among philologists that primitive man, settled in his original 
Asiatic home, possessed one parent language,—the origin of 
all the dialects of the world.” Mr. Cave would have strengthened 
his case if he had named one philologist of authority, besides 
Professor Max Miller, who would maintain that we have any 
evidence whatever sufficient to bear out this conclusion. Even 
Professor Max Miller would hardly do more than assert 
that there is no insuperable objection in language to an 
original unity, if this can be otherwise demonstrated. It is 
the literal truth that there is no indication whatever, either 
in structure or in roots, to point to one primitive language. 
Mr. Cave is not less at variance with instructed opinion 
when he asserts that Genesis and science agree in holding 
to a triple division of languages. 
—“‘The attempt made in the infancy of linguistic science 
to reduce these groups to a mystical triad has long since been 
abandoned by the scientific student.” 


He is 


But the courage 


Science has by no 


“ From anthropology let us 


Professor Sayce says: 


Mr. Cave calls this 
“an eccentric opinion ;” it is the statement of a simple fact. 
If he doubts it, he will do well to give in some future edition 
the common features of the so-called “ Turanian” family, a 
term once current, but now universally recognised as merely 
the name of a big sack, into which may be shovelled every- 
thing which bears no marks of Aryan or Semitic structure. 
After this, it does not surprise us to find that Mr. Cave finds 
another proof of the “ historicity” of Genesis in the state- 
ment that the sons of Tiras, “the ancestors of the maritime 
Tyrrheni,” were descendants of Japheth. 

Next, Mr. Cave argues that Biblical and scientific opinion 
concur in the theological views advocated by both. Be it 
noted here that science means theology, and that scientific 
opinion means the opinions formed by theologians as to the 
facts of human life. The existence of evil, for instance, is 
admitted. Genesis has a historical explanation to offer of 
this. Is there any evidence in science that this historical 
explanation is the correct one? If not, in what way does the 
one confirm the other? Genesis teaches that “ spiritual 
intercourse between man and his Maker being unbroken, 
deathlessness resulted.” Is this in concurrence with the 
results of an impartial consideration of the facts of life by 
theological science? If this should be admitted, has no other 
science anything to say on the matter? Do biology and 
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physiological chemistry so entirely concur in the tradition of 
man’s original deathlessness ? 

Mr. Cave’s fourth position is that Genesis and science agree 

in their common views upon the generations of the heavens 
and the earth. There are far too many points here presented 
for discussion within the present limits. It can only be noted 
that Mr. Cave selects every expression of any scientific man 
which can be made to support his contention, and ignores 
whatever is inconsistent with it. “Man comes from man, 
says Science mostly, regarding the Darwinian theory of human 
descent as hypothesis, and nothing but hypothesis.” Is this 
a candid statement of the verdict of science? Can Mr. Cave 
name any one biological chair in the United Kingdom the 
holder of which would accept the words which he puts into the 
mouth of his science ? The question is not whether they would 
be right in repudiating it, but whether as a fact they would 
do so. 

But, further, there is a fatal fallacy underlying the whole of 
this so-called inductive process, the well-known fallacy of 
arguing per enwmerationem simplicem. Mr. Cave selects all 
those points on which he thinks he can make out an argument, 
and asks then,—“Is not the conclusion inevitable, upon the 
inductive method, that these opening chapters of Genesis 
contain history, not legend; narrative, not allegory; prose, 
not poetry; fact, and not fiction?” But his induction simply 
ignores everything which would point in an opposite direction. 
Granted that science and Genesis agree in asserting that the 
earth was once in a state of chaos: Genesis goes on to “ pledge 
its veracity ” that, as a literal prose fact, the serpent persuaded 
the woman to eat the forbidden fruit. Does science continue 
to agree with it here ? If not, this is a fact which has also to 
be taken into account. The book is pronounced to have stood 
the tests that have been applied marvellously. What of the 
tests that have not been applied ? 

The question next arises as to the source of this “true 
information” which science finds so abundantly in Genesis. 
The conclusion is drawn that it could only have come from 
a divine revelation made to Adam, Enoch, or some other 
patriarch, and “not improbably ” committed to writing by 
some member of the Sethite family. To assume, in the present 
state of our knowledge of the history of writing, that there 
were written records in antediluvian times, is quite on a par 
with the assumption that the words of the dialogue in the 
Garden were handed down exactly by tradition for thousands 
of years. The hypothesis of a miraculous revelation to Moses 
does not admit of direct disproof. But Mr. Cave’s attempt to 
combine a naturalistic with a supernatural explanation is a 
violation of the first canons of historic criticism. 

It is impossible, within the present limits, to examine Mr. 
Cave’s theory as to the authorship of the Pentateuch. The 
results at which he arrives is that two hands at least can be 
traced, besides that of “a very respectful reviser.” He gives 
with fairness and fullness the cogent evidence which compels 
us to distinguish the Elohistic and the Jehovistic writer; he 
believes that the latter was Moses, who gave its substantial 
form to the book, that he used the Elohistic materials, and 
that the compiler of these probably laid earlier sources under 
contribution. At the same time, as a concession to conserva- 
tive prejudices, he sees no insuperable objection to the view 
that the Elohistic writer was Moses himself, provided 
sufficient time is allowed to elapse for him to change com- 
pletely his literary style as well as his religious standpoint. 
He apparently fails to note how even this view of the con- 
struction of the Pentateuch is all but fatal to the theory of 
inspiration which in somewhat pedantic form he afterwards 
produces. Inspiration “ guarantees the reliableness of the 
record :” then it must preside over every stage through which 
it has passed. It was seemingly ‘ Hagiographic inspiration ” 
which guided the authors of the original sources, and “ Tran- 
scriptive inspiration” which guided the Elohist and the 
Jehovist. The “respectful reviser’s ” position seems to be un- 
defined; but there is, finally, the “Canonic inspiration,” 
which determined the acceptance of the Pentateuch in its 
present form. Surely to ask that all this should be accepted as 
“inductively proved,” is to put too great a strain upon our 
faith. 

Much of the remainder of the work is occupied with a 
detailed examination of Wellhausen’s theory. It would be 
unfair to deny that Mr. Cave makes some points worth con- 


. : ts 
underlying fallacy. Wellhausen contends that the codificats. 


of the Levitical law was post-Exilian. Mr. Cave thinks that he 
refutes him by pointing to traces in the earlier literature of 
language and ideas to be found in the codified law. 
ideas of “ devoted,” “unclean,” “ thank-offering,” and of the 
pollution of blood must have been widely current long bef, 
they were recognised in a code. ° 
pressly said to be Noachian, which at least indicates that it 
belongs to the earliest national traditions. Mr. Cave jg not 
more convincing in his dealing with prophecy. For him, Mr 
Maurice has written in vain. Prophecy is not for him the 
declaration of the eternal laws of righteousness, but a pre. 
diction, obscure at the time, but afterwards proved by the 
event to be correct, with details which indicate that the know. 
ledge was superhuman. Much stress is laid upon Jeremiah 
prediction of the seventy years of captivity ; nothing is said 
of the equally definite prediction that after forty years the 
Egyptians should be gathered from the peoples whither they 
were scattered, because, unfortunately, history is silent ag to 
any answering event in the annals of Egypt. 

The Committee of the Congregational Union prefix t 
this volume the usual advertisement that “for the Opinions 
advanced in any of the Lectures, the lecturer alone will be 
responsible.” This is in accordance with the traditions and 
policy of that body ; but in this instance the notice is especially 
welcome. It would be peculiarly unfortunate, in the interests 
of Biblical criticism, if a work were to be issued with the 
authority of any important section of the Christian Church, 
which took up so many untenable positions, and showed go 
little power of grasping the true conditions of the problem, 

But Mr. Cave might have taken up a very different line of 
defence. Instead of telling us that Genesis “ pledges its 
veracity ” to a series of mythical legends, he might have asked 
us to consider the Old Testament as the literature of a divinely 
instructed people. We might have been shown the nation at 
first differing but little from the tribes around it, except in 
its conviction, coming, surely, from no merely human souree, 
that its God was a God of righteousness, a God that 
eared for his people, and would have them righteous too, 
We might have seen how this faith was gradually led 
to purify itself from debasing errors, and how under 
its influence their rude and imperfect morality was step 
by step transformed. We might have learnt how—still, 
perhaps, dimmed by confusions—it yet lent to the words of 
poets and prophets an intensity of confidence, a buoyancy of 
joy, a depth of penitence, which have made them the most 
natural and fitting expression for the spiritual emotions of 
the godliest souls in all ages. Above all, we might have been 
led to see how, running throughout this varied literature, so 
truly expressive of the religious feelings of humanity, there 
is a tone as of imperfect music, a looking forward and a long. 
ing for the fuller revelation of the purposes of God, a yearn- 
ing for the time when a life should be lived upon earth in 
completer accord with His will. Those who have felt this, as 
Frederick Maurice felt it, and helped others to feel it too, will 
not need any limping logic or illusory inductions to prove to 
them the inspiration of the book which records it. 


sneer siesta 


RECENT NOVELS.* 

WE think that the warmest admirer and least discriminating 
critic would hardly describe Paid in His Own Coin as a pleasant 
book. To use the American adaptation of a familiar word, it 
is anything but “gay.” On the contrary, both its central 
conception and many of its details are decidedly gruesome; 
but, unlike some other gruesome books, it cannot be called 
repulsive, and is, indeed, not only clever and interesting, 
but, in a curious, unexplainable sort of way, attractive also. 
The interest is mainly centred in one character, Oliver 
Crayke, a creation who has possibly—indeed, probably—been 
suggested by the most popular of De Quincey’s essays. He 
is a connoisseur in murder, an assiduous student of the litera- 
ture of crime, and a man who makes it his business to assist 
—in the ecclesiastical sense of the word—at every notable 
trial for the capital offence. He is present in the Court when 
a certain Dr. Abel Wynd is tried for the murder, by poisoning, 





* (1) Paid in H's Own Coin. By E.J Goodwin. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley 
und Son.—(2.) Hush! By Curtis Yorke. 3 vols. London: R. Bentley and 
Son.—(S ) A Recoiling Vengeance. By Frank Barrett, 2 vols London: Wal 
and Downey.-—(4.) Antoinette. By M. P. Blyth. 2vols. London: R, Bentley 
and Son.—{5.) Whose Wife? By Mrs. Harcourt-Roe. 
and Co——(6) His Heritage. By Linda Gardiner, 
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sideration. But, again, most of his criticism is invalidated by an 
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his father-in-law, Stephen Musgrave ; and when the verdict 
of “Not guilty” is pronounced, an idea which has long been, 
agit were, in solution in his mind, suddenly crystallises and 
takes shape and substance. The verdict is legally justified 
by the evidence, or rather by the want of evidence ; but public 
opinion will not endorse it, and the opinion of Oliver Crayke 
is identical with that of the public. His conviction that Abel 
Wynd is guilty, but has cleverly evaded the punishment of his 
crime, makes the successful criminal an object of intense 
interest and curiosity to him. He determines to win Wynd’s 
friendship by expressing his belief in his innocence and his 
sympathy with his misfortune ; to worm himself into his con- 
fidence, and acquaint himself with the modus operandi of the 
crime ; finally, to plagiarise and, if possible, improve upon it, 
and, when he has found a suitable victim, to make himself the 
snecessful hero of one of the most exciting and perplexing 
murder cases known in the history of crime. The character, 
though repellent, is delineated with real skill, and is in- 
teresting because it suggests a curious problem in morbid 
psychology. We are evidently intended to infer that Crayke’s 
mind, by perpetual dwelling upon one theme, has become 
hinged ; and certainly his attempt upon the life of the vain 
and fatuous elderly poet with whom he had taken up his abode 
was so entirely unprompted by ordinary motives as to suggest 
the presence of homicidal mania, one of the recognised forms 
of insanity. Our own impression is, however, that homicidal 
mania is in real life paroxysmal rather than constant; that 
the homicide, when accomplished, is the result of a coincidence 
of morbid prompting and favourable opportunity; and that 
itis followed by an immediate revulsion of feeling on the part 
of the maniac, who has for the time recovered perfect sanity. 
With Oliver Crayke it is altogether different. There is not a 
moment in which he is nota murderer in intent ; and the oppor- 
tunity of which he avails himself does not come fortuitously, but 
is schemed for continuously during many months, not with 
the brief cunning of mania, but with the shrewd, far-seeing 
contrivance of perfect sanity. Crayke is, we think, only insane 
in the sense in which insanity may be predicated of any man 
who has allowed a single passion to rage uncontrolled; and 
as other crimes have certainly been committed under the 
promptings of diseased vanity, murder itself might not im- 
possibly have a like origin. Crayke is certainly the most 
interesting character in the book; but most of the author’s 
personages are natural and lifelike, the weak, selfish verse- 
writer, Mr. Matthew Musgrave, who sacrifices his daughter’s 
welfare to his wretched “Epic of Life,” being specially 
admirable; and, indeed, Paid in His Own Coin is, from first 
to last, a well-planned and well-written book. It may just be 
noted that the expedient of killing a man by sheer fright, 
which will strike many readers as ghastly but original, has 
been utilised by Edgar Poe in his creepy story, The Tell-Tale 
Heart. 


The writer—probably a feminine writer—whose name or 
pseudonym is “ Curtis Yorke,” always writes bright and 
readable novels; but she is more at home in a story of 
light comedy, just touched with pathos—as, for example, 
That Little Girl—than in the territory of tragedy which 
she has ventured to occupy in Hush! Curtis Yorke’s 
style is not perfect, for it is occasionally slipshod; she 
is even capable of writing such a sentence as, “ Every 
one did exactly as they thought fit;” but these lapses 
are only occasional, and the pleasant qualities of her literary 
manner—ease, fluency, and vivacity—outnumber and outweigh 
its defects. In Hush! she is certainly up to her usual average 
of literary excellence ; but she has well-nigh ruined her novel 
by the glaring improbability of the central incident. Here, 
as in the book just noticed, we have a murder, which provides 
a foundation for the structure ; but it isa foundation on which 
no shrewd imaginative builder would dare to lay a stone. 
Marmaduke Power is a well-born, thoroughly unselfish, 
singularly noble-natured, but impecunious man of letters, 
who sacrifices himself absolutely for the sake of his invalid 
and somewhat exigent sister Edith. When the fortunes of 
Marmaduke and Edith have reached their lowest ebb, they are 
befriended by their warm-hearted, generous cousin, Vivian, 
and are invited by him to Powerslynn, bis country house, 
which, in the event of Vivian’s death without issue, will descend 
to Marmaduke. It must be remarked that the latter is not 
only the noble kind of man described above, but is, moreover, 


yet, in spite of all this, Marmaduke knowingly sends Vivian 
to his death. The two are walking in a wood along a path 
which skirts a dangerous precipice. The ground gives way 
under Vivian’s feet, and in the act of falling he calls to his 
companion for help. Simultaneously with the call comes the 
sudden, terrible temptation of the thought that should he 
withhold his help and leave Vivian to his fate, Powerslynn will 
be his, and his beloved sister Edith will have all the comforts 
and the luxuries which she so sorely needs, and which she has 
so often lacked. The temptation is yielded to; Vivian dies, 
and Marmaduke reigns in his stead; but Edith soon follows 
her cousin, and Marmaduke has the anguish of knowing that 
he has sold his soul for a price which he has never received. 
The rest of the novel deals with the torture inflicted upon the 
wretched man by a certain Caverson, who has discovered his 
secret, and who demands hush-money in return for silence; 
but though this part of the story is told with considerable 
vigour and pathos, it is comparatively commonplace and 
conventional. The murder itself is not commonplace; but it 
has the worse defect of being altogether unrealisable and 
incredible. It is true enough that the noblest and best of men 
have been known to yield to a temptation to commit the vilest 
of crimes ; but it is our firm conviction that in every case of 
this kind the moral nature has been weakened by a series of 
smaller surrenders. Such a crime as the dastardly murder 
of a friend and benefactor is a plant of evil which can only 
spring up in a prepared soil, and such soil was certainly not 
provided by the nature of Marmaduke Power. This un- 
fortunate mistake spoils an otherwise good story, to which it 
is related as the skeleton is related to the body. F 
Mr. Frank Barrett has always written with vigour, but his 
early work—we are thinking specially of John Ford—was 
characterised by a certain heaviness of hand which rather 
detracted from its charm. He seemed very much under the 
influence of Charles Reade, and though Reade was in his way 
a great novelist, he was, like most writers of strongly pro- 
nounced individuality, a bad model. Mr. Barrett has 
now worked his way to a style of his own, and a very 
good style it is,—a style which has ease and freedom, 
and at the same time a certain grace and restraint 
which forbids us to label it as free-and-easy. A Recoiling 
Vengeance proves also that he has acquired considerable 
proficiency in the useful but too often neglected art of 
selecting and arranging his material. His two thin volumes 
just fit his story, which is neatly packed into them, without 
tiresome padding or uncomfortable compression. The novel 
is not so sensational as the title would lead us to expect it to 
be. The excitement provided is not violent, but just strong 
enough to maintain our interest, and the interest is largely 
due to the skilful management of a series of well-devised situa- 
tions. We are comfortably sure that the rascally schemer, 
Lynn Yeames, will be worsted by the hard-headed, kind-hearted 
lawyer, Mr. Keene, in his attempt to get hold of Mr. Flex- 
more’s money; but we are never quite sure what will happen 
next, and are led on pleasantly from one gentle surprise to 
another. The dramatic grouping of the characters is excel- 
lent, and we think—though this is a matter upon which only 
an expert can speak with authority—that A Recoiling Vene 
geance might provide material for a successful play. At any 
rate, it is a bright, taking story, rendered all the more attrac- 
tive by a vein of very pleasant humour which runs through it. 
A very acute critic once made a remark to the effect that 
an impersonation of the character of Hamlet, even by an 
actor of mediocre powers, is seldom a complete failure; for 
the obvious reason that the intrinsic interest of the part is too 
strong to be obscured by anything short of downright in- 
capacity. The ordinary novelist who deals with the French 
Revolution is in a position of advantage analogous to that 
occupied by such an actor. He may have no special or note- 
worthy gifts, but if he only possess a fair average amount of 
literary skill, he is bound, with such a subject, to produce an 
interesting story. Apart from considerations of its theme, 
Antoinette is a fairly good novel; for the author is clearly a 
well-educated person who possesses considerable literary 
facility, and who handles character and incident in a work 
manlike manner ; but we should like to peruse a second story 
from the same pen, dealing with a less wealthy theme, before 
passing judgment on his or her capabilities as a novelist. 
The personages introduced to us represent somewhat familiar 





bound to his kinsman by the strongest ties of affection; and 


and conventional types; but there is a good deal of pictorial 
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power displayed in the book. and some of the stirring scenes of 
There 
would be no fairness in unduly depreciating a very creditably 
constructed and pleasantly written novel because it looks some- 
what colourless by the side of such books as Dickens’s Tale of 


the Revolution are delineated with considerable spirit. 


Two Cities and Henry Kingsley’s Mademoiselle Mathilde. 


Both the plot and the style of Whose Wife ? are somewhat 
commonplace, and here and there we have such a valgarism as 
the use of “transpired ” for “ happened ;” but the story has a 
briskness and celerity of movement which make it quite 
The heroine leaves New Zealand, where she has 
been born and brought up, to take possession of her English 
property, and bids farewell to the hero, with whom she has an 
understanding which is morally equivalent to a betrothal. In 
the course of the voyage she makes the acquaintance of two 
other men, one of whom is destined to play the part of 


readable. 


guardian angel, the other to undertake the réle of the villain. 
The villain makes love to her, and she is false to her troth, so 
that when, after two years, the hero comes to England to claim 


his bride, he finds her on the point of marriage with another 


man. After gambling his wife’s money away and otherwise 
misconducting himself, the villain goes to America, whence 
comes the usual apparently well-authenticated report of his 
death. The heroine, who has long ere this discovered her 
mistake, makes haste to rectify it by marrying the hero, and, 
of course, soon after the marriage the villain returns. After 
allowing him to make things very unpleasant for the hero and 
heroine for a sufficient time to fill up the story, he is at last 
really despatched, and the troubled pair are married again and 
live happily ever afterwards. There is not much to be said of 
Whose Wife? beyond the remark that it is a moderately good 
specimen of the not very valuable class of fiction to which it 
belongs. 

Of His Heritage—which resembles the book just noticed 
only in being a one-volume novel—we might say a good deal, 
had we left ourselves space in which to say it. It has 
certainly more intellectual grip than any other of the 
books upon which we have commented; and if, as appears, 
it is a first work, Miss Linda Gardiner is a writer from whom 
something good—something even better than His Heritage— 
may fairly be expected in the future. Of course, it will be in- 
ferred from what we have said that we think highly of her 
present story, which is not wanting in power, pathos, charm of 
style, narrative interest, and other good qualities; but it appeals 
to us rather as a promise than a performance. As yet, Miss 
Gardiner has probably been a student of books to a greater 
extent than she has been a student of life, and her work is 
largely derivative. But even in derivative work there may be 
indications of a capability for more original and individual 
achievement; and we think we find such indications here. 
The eager, enthusiastic young Radical colliery clerk, who only 
knows himself as a nameless workhouse foundling, and who 
suddenly discovers that he is the possessor of an honoured 
name and the heir to a great estate, is, as one of the 
other characters describes him, “an Alton-Locke, Felix-Holt, 
Locksley-Hall young man,”—that is, his genesis is literary. 
But Miss Gardiner has given him independent life, and 
Martin Hall is neither Alton Locke, nor Felix Holt, nor Lord 
Tennyson’s somewhat Byronic hero, but has a palpable, 
recognisable personality of his own. Upon him the writer 
expends the whole of the power she can at present command. 
The subsidiary personages are much more conventional, and 
therefore less interesting; but some of the episodes—notably 
one or two of the scenes connected with the strike—are 
narrated with real vigour and picturesqueness; and few 
recent novels by new writers will so well repay perusal as His 
Heritage. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
> 

Cicero pro Cluentio. By W. Yorke Fausset. (Rivingtons.)—A 
fresh edition of the Pro Cluentio is a dangerous task to undertake, 
for two reasons. First and foremost, because of the extreme 
difficulty of the speech itself; and secondly, because there already 
exists so well known an edition as Professor Ramsay’s. This 
being the case, all the more credit is due to Mr. Fausset for the 
very excellent work which is now before us. The introduction to 
the speech is clearly and concisely written, and is further sup- 


in a history of crime 80 extensive and intricate as that afford 


the Cluentius. Lastly, there is a very useful analysis of ie 


speech by Mr. J. A. Hamilton. As to the laws under which poe 
was tried, and again as to whether he was really guilty op 4 
Mr. Fausset has not much that is new to suggest. Cluentine 1 
thinks, was really falsely accused, and Oppianicus a most id 

summate scoundrel. About the latter there can be little doy 4 
But we are very much inclined to doubt the innocence of Cluenting 
It is curious to see how much of the speech is devoted to removing 
the “prejudice ” under which the jury were labouring. We do a 
think—and here again we differ from Mr. Fausset—that Cluentiys 
was accused under the sixth clause of the Lex Cornelia De Sicariig, 
No doubt Accius represented to the jury that he was moral} 

though not technically guilty, under that portion of the le 
This gave Cicero the opportunity of doing what he afterwards 
boasted to Quinctilian that he had done, throwing dust in the 
eyes of the jury. In explaining the text, Mr. Fausset’s notes 
are admirable. They are full of learning without being dull o 
involved. There is, indeed, little to do in the way of criticism, 
In chap. xii. we notice what is probably an oversight. gj qui 
natus erit should surely be in inverted commas. It is, ag Mr. 
Fausset recognises in his note, a quotation from the will, as ig 
shown by erit. Again, in chap. xix., in the note on advocabit, 
it isa mistake that the word “advised” is italicised as well as 
“legal.” It might, perhaps, cause a slight misunderstanding ag 
to what is stated clearly enough a little later, that advocaty 
was never used for “a pleader ” until under the Empire. In chap, 
xxvii., Mr. Fausset comments with regard to the expression, 
miserrimis in locis et inanissimis, on the difficulty of explaining 
the plural. May not locis be interpreted “lodgings” or “ apart. 
ments”? This, too, would give more point to the epithet 
inanissimis. Besides the explanatory notes, there are notes on 
the text itself. Here, as in the other parts of the volume, Mr, 
Fausset shows a thorough knowledge of his subject and a sound 
scholarly taste. In chap. xxxvii. he adopts Madvig’s conjecture 
of causam nusquam ea de re lege dizit. We must confess, how. 
ever, that the passage seems to us past hope. To retain the 
second populo in chap. xxxiii. is, we think, a mistake. It seems 
too clumsy to be really correct. A propos of this passage, might 
not the average of human ignorance call for an explanation of the 
phrase morem gerers? We can, however, recommend the book 
cordially. The notes are well expressed, scholarly, and full of 
information. Mr. Fausset has grappled with the difficulties of 
his task in a way that is worthy of its greatness. 


Vergil, Zneid iz, With Introduction and Notes by A. E. Haigh, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—In spite of the number of editions of 
Virgil which already exist, and the fresh ones which are con- 
tinually coming into existence, it is not easy to find one suited for 
use in the higher forms of a school. Conington’s edition is, of 
course, for more advanced scholars. That of Professor Kennedy, 
though written for this object, is but a poor comfort to the boy 
of ordinary intelligence. What notes there are cannot, of course, 
be improved upon; but they are few and far between. It is, in 
fact, very difficult to strike the mean between excess and defect 
in this matter of notes on Virgil. If anything, Mr. Haigh has 
erred on the side of excess,—on the right side, we think. There 
is hardly any other classical author so consistently hard as Virgil 
is. It is not easy to find three lines together which do not call 
for explanation on some point or other. Mr. Haigh’s notes are 
good and, as we have said, very copious. He is, of course, 
indebted for a great deal to previous editors. But where so much 
has been written, it is hard to be original. One question we 
should like to ask. In his note on volvenda dies, line 7, Mr. Haigh 
says that volvendus is one of a class of words which are gerundive 
in form, but have the meaning of present participles, like secundus 
and rotundus. Does not this imply that volvendus is not a regular 
gerundive? But Mr. Haigh cannot mean this. Would it not 
have been better to say that, owing to the exigencies of the 
language, the gerundive was sometimes, but very rarely, used 
with this meaning ? 

Vergil, Hneid iv. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Edited by the Rev. H. M. Stephenson. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. 
Stephenson has devoted his introduction to comments on the 
diction of Virgil, and to hints on hexameter versification. In his 
preface he refers his readers to Professor Nettleship’s “ Virgil” 
for information about the poet’s life, works, and the Fourth 
neid in particular. It is true that they could not do better than 
study Professor Nettleship; still, we think that the value of this 
little volume would have been enhanced had a few remarks more 
directly connected with the subject been added. Perhaps they 
might have taken the place of the renderings in blank verse and 
the translation from the “Morte d’Arthur” which Mr. Stephen- 





plemented by genealogical tables showing the relation to each 


other of the chief persons concerned. These last are of great value | are well expressed and scholarly. 


son is kind enough to give us. As might be expected, the notes 
In line 166, however, we think 
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ion of prima would not have been amiss; while 


lanati 
TS oe question does not so much seem to be whether alae 
in 


the huntsmen or the beaters, as whether they are horsemen or 
are feathers which were attached to the formido. But in the notes 
” “ little to find fault with. The vocabulary we think a 
wre It discourages the use of dictionaries. The author’s 
ir ences will probably enable him to recognise the 


hool experi 
possible imprudence of such a step. 

The First Book of Virgil’s Zneid. With Interlinear Translation 
and Notes. (Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co.)—Books of this 


kind expose more forcibly than anything else some of the evils 
which competitive examinations have brought upon us. This book 
is adapted for use in girls’ high schools. Girls, we are told in the 
preface, are weaker than boys, and, in spite of this, have more to 
do. They therefore need more in the way of assistance to pass 
such examinations as those of the University of London than is 
given them at present. The writer of the book before us thinks 
that it can be done by an interlinear translation, giving beneath 
each Latin word its English meaning. We are afraid that this 
will do little more than assist students to learn by heart the 
English of the first book of the neid, possibly minimising the 
chances of putting the wrong English to the wrong Latin word. 
It will not help them to obtain a knowledge of the Latin language. 
The translation itself is poor. It is possible to be literal without 
peing grotesque. Consequently, it is not necessary to translate 
tonsisque mantilia villis, “ towels with shorn hair ; ” and “stepping 
along, overtops all the goddesses ” as a rendering of gradiensque 
deas supereminet omnes, is not remarkable for poetic grace, nor is it 
what Virgil meant. What are we to say of a note of this descrip- 
tion,— Dehine = @hinc”’ ? We cannot recommend this translation 


even for girls’ schools. 

Virgil, Hneid i. With Introduction and Notes, by C. 8. Jerram. 
(Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Jerram’s edition was, we imagine, written 
to supply help to boys who are reading Virgil for the first time. 
There is no reason why it should not satisfactorily answer this 
purpose. The notes are short and generally to the point. Mr. 
Jerram, as he tells us in his preface, is a good deal indebted to 
Conington’s edition. His readers will thus have the benefit of 
getting much that is valuable to them from that source put in a 
short and simple form. Occasionally, however, we think Mr. 
Jerram a little chary of explanation in his notes. To say about 
line 48 that adorat equals adorabit and that imponet naturally 
follows, seems to be shirking the difficulty. We do not think, by- 
the-way, that alto prospiciens, line 126, means looking out “ over the 
deep,” but rather “in his care for the deep.” Mr. Jerram has 
given further assistance to the student by dividing the text into 
paragraphs, and placing over each a short description of its contents. 

Book i. of the Hneid of Vergil. Edited, with Notes, by F. Storr. 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. Storr is giving us by degrees a very useful 
edition of Virgil’s Zneid. His notes on Books xi. and xii. were 
characterised throughout by scholarly taste and conciseness. 
These, which we now have before us, on Book i. are in no way 
inferior to their predecessors. There have been, as Mr. Storr tells 
us, so many editions of Virgil published, that it is not very easy 
to justify any addition to this particular branch of literature. The 
author of the present volume may congratulate himself that he 
has succeeded in doing this better than many who have attempted 
the same task. 


A Jubilee Jaunt in Norway. By Three Girls. (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, and Welsh.)—The number of tourists who visit Norway 
is increasing every year with rapidity, and the number of those 
who on their return feel constrained to print their experiences 
is almost phenomenal. Some of these write as if they had, like 
Columbus, discovered a New World. Others, like the authors of 
this little book, are content, with what skill they may possess, to 
describe the interest and fun, or it may be the misery, they met 
with on their route. The “Three Girls,” who seem to have been very 
lively young ladies, accompanied by older and more sedate fellow- 
travellers, started from Hull for Throndhjem, and thence made the 
usual coasting-trip to the North Cape in order to see the Midnight 
Sun. This they succeeded in doing quite comfortably, and later 
on, the journey to Christiania from Throndhjem was made by rail 
and steamer in easy stages. Thence Stockholm, the “ Venice of 
the North,” was visited, going by rail, and returning to Gothen- 
burg vii the Gotha Canal, and so home, after a five weeks’ tour over 
& thoroughly satisfactory and well-beaten track. These “Three 
Girls” seem to have the faculty of enjoying themselves heartily 
and to be ready to make the best of everything. Indeed, the book 
18 remarkable for nothing so much as the high spirits of its 
authors, which must have made them pleasant companions 
either to travel with or meet by the way. There is a curious 
statement on p. 47 as to the doings of the Midnight Sun. 
There we read, on the authority of “the mate,” that “had we 


appeared to touch the horizon, rest on it some little time, and then 
rise.” This remarkable information was vouchsafed at midnight, 
or thenabouts, of July 20th-2lst—note the date—when we are 
told that the sun had “sunk to apparently twelve feet from the 
horizon.” As this was a month after the longest day, it must be 
admitted that the information requires scientific verification before 
it is accepted. It is curious, too, to find “ Trondjhem” spelt thus. 
The authors give a list of the various forms which they have met 
with of spelling the name of this city; but, strange to say, they 
omit the usual and, as we have hitherto fondly believed, correct 
method, viz., “ Throndhjem,” and adopt the one given above, to 
us a perfectly new arrangement. But these are slight blemishes 
in the pages of an unaffected and readable little book, which exists 
as a pleasant record of what was plainly to the “ Three Girls” an 
eminently happy time. 

Studies New and Old. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Mr. Courtney states that the majority of these 
essays—the book contains eleven—were published in the Fort- 
nightly Review, and that the papers on Hobbes and on the late 
Cotter Morison’s “Service of Man” appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review. We scarcely know why it is that articles which interest 
us when read in a periodical, appear sometimes to lose a measure 
of their attractiveness when reprinted in book form. In Mr. 
Courtney’s case ability is more conspicuous than literary charm. 
His style does not allure us, and his criticism, though sound, is 
not suggestive. We agree in the main with the judgment passed 
on Hawthorne and Charles Reade, on Mr. Browning and Mr. 
Swinburne, but do not find that the author’s shrewd and clearly 
expressed comments throw new light on the genius of these writers. 
The impression left on the mind is rather of Mr. Courtney’s clever- 
ness as a critic than of having gained any fresh insight into the 
faults and merits of the men he criticises. On the whole, we like 
best the essay on Mr. Swinburne, which, if severe, is not unjust to 
the finer qualities of that poet’s genius. That admiration must be 
tempered with some degree of fault-finding is inevitable in the 
case of a writer whose inexhaustible facility of language and 
“affluence of music” are accompanied by exaggerated emphasis 
and frequent poverty of thought. In his poetry, splendid rhetoric 
is often more conspicuous than the imagination that sees 
into the life of things. And the defects of Mr. Swinburne’s 
verse are exaggerated in his prose, where we often find, to quote 
his critic’s words, “tawdry alliteration” and “verbal contortions 
instead of conceptions.” Two slight papers on “ Jacqueline Pascal” 
and on “Elizabeth, the Princess Palatine,” are good food for 
magazine readers; but the latter article appears in these pages 
for the first time, and it may be doubted whether it is weighty 
enough to merit publication ina volume. In writing of Hobbes 
and of “ Carlyle’s Political Doctrines,” Mr. Courtney is on ground 
made familiar to him by natural aptitude and by study, and the 
severe criticism on Morison’s “Service of Man” carries its 
justification with it. 

The Volcanic Origin of Epidem'cs. By John Parkin, M.D. 
Popular Edition. (Sampson Low.)—From the earliest times 
observant minds have noticed that the most dreadful epidemics 
have been preceded or accompanied by aerial phenomena of so 
striking a nature as to preclude the supposition of merely acci- 
dental coincidences. Dr. Parkin, having remarked on the con- 
nection between the direction of the wind and the virulence of 
the disease, next proceeded to weigh all the existing theories, and 
having found them insufficient to account for the regularity and 
direction of epidemics, as a last resource turned his attention 
to the seeming connection between volcanic disturbance and 
epidemic disease. Rejecting the nebular hypothesis, he adopted 
Werner’s, which derived volcanic action, not from an igneous 
centre, but from beds of inflammable matter, excited by contact 
with water and air. He then advanced the hypothesis, resting on 
data collected from the movements, periodicity, rate and direction 
of epidemics, that volcanic action and epidemics were merely 
common effects of a common cause, and that as volcanic energy 
is propagated along well-known lines, so are those vast outbreaks 
of cholera, the movements of which from east to west and vice vers4, 
seemed to him a powerful argument in favour of their intimate 
connection. It is a theory of singular boldness and plausibility, 
and reasoned out with great ingenuity. 

Spanish and Italian Folk-Songs, translated by Alma Strettell 
(Macmillan), would be a most charming book if the value of its 
contents were proportionate to its elegance in the matter of 
appearance. But although not without a certain interest, and 
although containing some beauties of idea and expression, it will 
scarcely add to the treasures either of folk-lore or of poetry. The 
title, too, is somewhat misleading, for the so-called Spanish folk- 
songs are only gipsy rhymes, with but little of the properties of 
folk-songs, while those of Italy are drawn from only two or three 
districts. The translator, however, admits that her aim has been 





been ten days earlier or later in the year, the sun would have 
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merely “to bring into notice a few examples ” which have seemed 
to her “ peculiarly interesting and characteristic ;” but this being 


the case, she would have done well to modify hertitle. The Italian. 


songs are often really pretty, and have decidedly the advantage 
in every respect over those of the Spanish gipsies, which are 
mostly mere nothings, as, for example :— 


“One moonlight night 
I saw the grave-digger, digging 
My grave in the silvery light.” 


Such trifles as this look rather shamefaced when presented bare 
and alone in the middle of a wide page. The photogravures by 
which the songs are illustrated are well executed and generally 
tasteful, the printing and paper all that could be desired. The 
book will probably be found useful as a gift-book. 


The Sinclairs of England. (Triibner and Co.)—We quite agree 
with the author that “novelty and originality are great aids to all 
narration ;” but when carried to excess they render narrative, 
particularly historical narrative, clumsy. Is it because the writer 
thinks he has carried his originality too far, that he has omitted 
to place his name on the title-page? If we consider the extra- 
ordinary jumble of historical and genealogical records, the 
detestable grammar, and the fulsome and “frantic eulogy ” of the 
Sinclairs, the reason seems obviously enough to be the one we have 
suggested. His original views of English history, also, are a 
sufficient excuse for such an omission. He regards the Norman 
Conquest in the light of an enlightened crusade. He has, too, a 
poor opinion of the majority of our English monarchs, “the 
miserable, fulc [sic], robber, murdering, inefficient Plantagenets,” 
whom he calls in another place, ‘‘ England’s diamonds of something 
less than the first water!” The book is a mistake. 


Stray Chapters in Literature, Folk-Lore, and Archeology. By 
W. E. A. Axon. (John Heywood.)—A regular olla podrida of 
essays and articles on the most diverse subjects. The style is 
clear and not too diffuse, and the pieces themselves not too long, 
and thus not likely to tire the reader. As some of the most in- 
teresting we might instance “The Old English Guilds,” “ Byron’s 
Influence on European Literature,” and “ George Eliot’s Use of 
Dialect.” The whole are about twenty in number. Different 
chapters will be found to suit different readers. The book, if not 
solid, will yet impart plenty of information in a pleasing manner. 
We do not agree with the decision arrived at in the case of “ Blind- 
ness v. Deafness,” though, as far as temperament is concerned, the 
writer’s conclusion appears to be justified. 


Ballads of Books. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Longmans.) 
—Mr. Lang has recast a volume, edited by Mr. Brander 
Matthews, that was published last year in New York, making 
some additions and some omissions, these latter of his own 
verses chiefly. They might have been well allowed to stay, even 
though they are to be found in “Books and Bookmen.” 
“Catullus ” (“ Quoi dono lepidum novum libellum ”’), Englished by 
the editor, is the first piece; and Lord Lytton’s “Souls of Books” 
the last, though, indeed, Mr. Austin Dobson finishes it with “A 
Final Word.” We should have said that some non-lyrical pieces 
have been added at the end of the volume. One of them is “The 
Library,” by Crabbe. It is in every way a charming little book. 


An Elementary Treatise on Light and Heat. By Rav. F. Wilkins 
Aveling. (Relfe Brothers.)—It is only too plainly to be seen that 
Mr. Aveling has written in a great hurry, and that his work shows 
the inevitable result of haste,—a crude and jerky style. An 
example will be seen in the text of the cut illustrating the dis- 
persion of light bya prism. It affords a key to the manner in 
which much of the text is written. Possibly the very briefness of 
this statement is not without its value :—“ Light is propagated in 
straight lines. We cannot see round a corner.” But this is not 
the way to write even an elementary introduction to Light and 
Heat. 


Marble Decoration. By G. H. Blagrove. (Crosby Lockwood.)— 
After discussing the nature and properties of marble, cements, and 
mastics, and giving the elementary principles of mosaic work and 
marble mouldings and carved ornament, the writer devotes the 
last half of his book to a careful and comprehensive ‘‘ Terminology 
of British and Foreign Marbles,” a most useful appendix, which 
constitutes the most valuable portion of the book. Marble, by- 
the-way, is, “ correctly speaking,” a combination of lime, carbonic 
acid, and water, not carbonate of lime, carbonic acid, and water. 


History of England. By Arabella B. Buckley (Mrs. Fisher). 


(Macmillan.)—Mrs. Fisher writes well, and possessed as she is of 
a spirited and flowing style, she suffers history to lose none of its 
charm, and while she touches with a careful and feeling pen the 
painful scenes, does not forget to place due emphasis on the 
important phases of constitutional history and the political and 
social side of English history. Her book is illustrated by some 


a charming little history, 
recommend. 
Dressed Vegetables dla Mode. By Mrs. de Salis. (I, 

Mrs. de Salis again appears, and we hope it .. mb ae 
appearance. This time she gives over two hundred reci lat 
dressing vegetables,—an art of which we English know 3: 
gracefully little. They seem to be fairly simple, and osm” 
not extravagant, and therefore they should go a long Way towards 
decreasing the enormous quantities of indigestible Vegetables 
daily prepared by the English cook. We tender our gratefyl 
thanks to Mrs. de Salis. 


Sea-Side and Wayside. No.2. “ Nature Readers,” By Julig 
M‘Nair Wright. (D.C. Heath andCo., Boston, U.S.A.)—4 series 
of easy lessons in the natural history of insects, given in g simple 
manner, and arranged in a number of short paragraphs, This 
plan does not commend itself to us, and is surely the very last ty 
be thought of when a number of facts have to be strung tog ether 
Apart from this, the book may be found useful. / 

A Dream of John Ball. By William Morris. (Reeves and 
Turner.)—We would regard this little book simply from thy 
literary point of view. The social questions which it suggests are 
far too large for us to deal with in these columns. We may say, 
then, that the word-pictures which Mr. Morris draws are worthy 
of his high reputation. He has many gifts as a poet, but 
probably the power of vivid presentation of human beings and gf 
Nature is the greatest among them. Here is a picture of ay 
English pot-house parlour in the fourteenth century :— 

“The walls were panelled roughly enough with oak boards t 

about six feet from the floor, and about three feet of plaster aboyg 
that was wrought in a pattern of a rose-stem running all round 
the room, freely and roughly done, but with (as it seemed to m 
unused eyes) wonderful skill and spirit. On the hood of the great 
chimney a huge rose was wrought in the plaster and bright| 
painted in its proper colours. There were a dozen or more of thg 
men I had seen coming along the street sitting there, some eating 
and all drinking; their cased bows leaned against the wall, their 
quivers hung on pegs in the panelling, and in a corner of theroom 
I saw half-a-dozen billhooks that looked made more for war than 
for hedge-shearing, with ashen handles some seven foot long, 
Three or four children were running about among the legs of the 
men, heeding them mighty little in their bold play, and the men 
seemed little troubled by it, although they were talking earnestly 
and seriously too. A well-made comely girl leaned up against the 
chimney close to the gaffer’s chair, and seemed to be in waiting 
on the company: she was clad in a close-fitting gown of bright 
blue cloth, with a broad silver girdle, daintily wrought, round her 
loins, a rose wreath was on her head and her hair hung down 
unbound.” 
And the little volume is full of passages as good, and better. But 
is Mr. Morris right when he says :—‘“‘I was, of course, used to 
the hedged village and tumble-down, bankrupt-looking sur 
roundings of our modern agriculture. So that the garden-like 
neatness and trimness of everything surprised me”? England 
nowadays looks like a garden to the foreigner. Could it have been 
even more elaborately cultivated in the fourteenth century? 


Geology for All. By J. Logan Lobley, F.G.S. (Roper and 
Drowley.)—In writing a popular yet scientific introduction to 
geology, the author has drawn attention to the fact that nearly all 
the “formations” are exposed within two hundred miles of London, 
and expresses a natural surprise that a popular knowledge of 
geology is not more widely spread. That those engaged in earning 
a living have not sufficient time, is the only excuse, though cer 
tainly a very good one. Though Geology for All is hardly written 
in astyle popular or suitable for its all-embracing title, yet it may 
help a little to reduce the sum of public ignorance of the science, 
and serve, as the writer says in his preface, as an introduction to 
an advanced text-book. 


———~<~csrnae, 
and one which we can | 


Flower-Gardening for Amateurs. By Lewis Castle. (Swan Sonnen 
schein and Co.)—Some very useful hints for suburban amateur 
gardeners are given by Mr. Castle, as well as general information 
on the subject of annuals and perennials, hardy or otherwise. We 
are glad to see his earnest recommendation of lawns, than which 
nothing is more beautiful or more thoroughly English. Any 
effort that is made to aid the would-be gardener is worthy d 
praise, and Mr. Castle, who is well known to horticulture, has at 
least shown what can be done. The frontispiece is very pretty; 
but how can one go into the porch without knocking over anything? 


Drake and the Dons. Edited and arranged by R. Lovett, MA. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This, one of the first of the crop of 
Armada story-books we are sure to see, has been chiefly taken 
from Hakluyt’s collection of “ Voyages and Travels.” And the 
volume is illustrated by portraits and maps, the originals of which 
were designed by contemporaries of the great event. The tet 
plans illustrating the running fight with the Armada are parti- 
cularly interesting. The style of the old chronicler has been altered 





particularly useful maps and genealogical tables, and is altogether 


as little as possible, and adds to the interest of the book. 
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NE, ota (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Izora is a 

- ‘medley of effective prose and hare-brained verse. When 
pew begins to poetise, he seems to make a conscious, dervish- 
th . yw to go “off his head,”—and too often he succeeds in his 
oe t. His verses are nightmare reproductions of “The Ancient 
pcm #« The Giaour,” “ Prometheus Unbound,” and what not. 
ag ie not, however, destitute of imagination, nor of a certain 
realistic power. If he will give up ventriloquism and worked-up 
frenzy, he may do well enough hereafter. 


In The Templars’ Trials, by J. Shallow (Stevens and Sons), we 
have an attempt to clear up something at least of the mystery 
which surrounds the fall of the great Order of the Knights 
Jars.——History of Philosophy. Part I., “ Pre-Gcholastic Philo- 
sophy.” Translated from the German of Dr. Albert Stéckl, by T. A. 
Finlay. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin.) Languages of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, by George Bertin (Triibner and Co.), one 
of the series of Triibner’s “Collection of Simplified Grammars,” 


Temp 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_<@——— 














Ashton (J.), Modern Street Ballads, cr 8vo ........ ssssseeeeeeee(Chatto & Windns) 7/6 
‘Anderson (d.), What is Mam ? 800 .......ccccecsessseresersesenseereereeeescnsees (Nisbet) 16/6 
Ballantyne (R. M.), Blue Lights, cr 8vo..... .. ...(Nisbet) 5/0 
Barker (S.), Our Homes, Our Pets, &c., 16mo . (Routledge) 3/6 
Boscawen (G ), Gate in Park Lane, cr 8V0........2.0...004 sateee -csseeseceness (Nisbet) 1:6 
Bray (Mrs.), Branded; or, Sins of the Fathers, cr 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran) 7/6 
Browning (E. B.), by J. H. Ingram, Cr 80 ........-.ssseeeereeeees (W.H. Allen) 3/6 
Cicero pro Cluentio, translated by T. M. Warlow, l2mo.............00.4. (Cornish) 2/0 
Clarke (S. M. S.., The Trivial Round, cr 8V0_ .....6..4--200- ..(Nisbet» 26 
Collins (T.). Easy Trans!ations from Latin Prose, cr 8vo (Bell) 2/0 
Dayne (J B.), Tribute to Satan, cr TIDY ccanisaiscaenassmmeninnsnqene (W. Blackwood) 2.6 
Dent (Lady B.), From the Cross, cr 8V0.........scssecescescerseestsceseeerseees (Nisbet) 2/6 
Dods (M.), Introduction to the New Testament, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
Dunborne (Lady), Her Life’s Work, cr 800 ....0:.0..ceceessecceceesseceeceeces (Nisbet) 3/6 





Eastlake (C L.j, Notes on Principal Pictures in National Gallery, 4to (Allen) 3/6 
Field (E. M.), Bryda: a Story of the Indiau Mutiny, cr 8vo ...(W. Gardner) 3/6 




























Fisher (G. P.), Manual of Christian Evidences, cr 8V0 .....4.......+ (Dickinson) 5/0 
Flanders (G. F.), Life’s Problems, cr 8vo... (Dickinson) 4/6 
Giliat (E.), John Standish, cr 8v0.............6604 beesvacscssseseesorecsseeesssesees (Seeley) 5/0 
Gilly Flower, by the Author of ‘* Honour Bright,” cr 8vo (W. Gardner) 3/6 
Hale(E. E.), In His Name Cr 8V0..........0-00.000+ Sci laceicabiewiie eultheenaind (Sceley) 6/0 
Hitchcock (R. D.), Eternal Atonement, cr 8vo ... (Dickinson) 5/0 
Hobhonse (H.), County Couucillor’s Guide, 8¥0 .......:cceceeseececeee o (Maxwell) 7/6 
Hofman (H.), Come unto Me, 40.........:cecceeeeeeeee .. (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Hoghes (A.), Reed Music, 4t0 00.00... ceecsceeccseeeceeeeeee ereccssccecse(Os me POU) 3/6 
Hughes (J ), The Sabbatical Rest of God and Man, cr 8vo............... (Nisbet) 7/6 
Johnson (A. E ), Analyst’s Laboratory Companion, cr 8vo (Churchill 5/0 
Beek (Bor. J.), Meomuire Of, OF S80 .c0....10.0.000 20 socccccecessce cossacncesssees (Menzies) 6/0 
Kurtz (Professor), Church History, Vol. I., 8vo.. .(Hodder & Stunghton) 7/6 
Marshall (E.), Dulcibel’s Day-Dreams, cr 8V0.............00000 ceecceseeeeeees (Nisbet) 3/6 
Moral Bigamist, A. cr 8V0 ..........66 ceceeeee eeeeee (8 mneuschein) 10/6 
Marpby (4.), Shan Von Vocht, Cr 8v0.............ccccsscssscssecee cosscorsesseserees (Gill) 2,0 
Murray (R. M.),Chem cal Notes and Equations, cr 8vu...... .....(Mac!achlan) 2/0 
Newall (, T.), Scuttish Moors, &C., 8V0 ..........ce-cerscseeeee (Harst & Blackett) 12/0 
Paley (F. A.), Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets, 8vo ...... (Sounenschein) 4/6 
Peel (Sir K.). by F. Montague, cr 8V0 ...........cceeeeeeeee .(W H Alien) 2/6 


Pierson (A. T.), Evangelistic Work, cr 8vo. ..(Dickinson) 3,0 
Savery (C. E.), Church of Eugland, 12mo.. 5 


Scanvell (F. and E.), Christmas in Many Landa, 











Scott (F. G.), The S..l’s Quest, 1BMO.... ....0.00cccccosse-cossecscccscccees (C. K. Paul) 3/6 
Sexton (A. H.), Outlines of Qualitative Analysis, cr 8VO ................-+ (Griffin) 3/6 
Shepherd (B.), Reminiscences of a Pleasant Voyage ...... (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Smith (K M.), Child of the Sea, er 8vo ................00... (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Songs, Ballads, &c., of Scandiuavian Authors (selected), 16mo...... (Triibner) 2/6 
Spark (W.), Musical Memoirs, Cr 80 ........:.cseeeccecescceceecesees (Sonnenschein) 4/6 







see seeee(Nisbet) 2/6 


Sievbine (G.), Our Neighbour, Widow Yates, er 8yo.. wasaean 
(W. Gardner) 3/6 


Story-Telling Album for our Boys and Girls, 4to.... 


Tempted Loudon: Young Men, cr 8v0.............c0000eee0e (Hodder & Stonghton) 3/6 
Talloch (Principal), Memoir of, by Mrs. Oliphant, 8vo ......(W. Blackwood) 21/0 
Weod (J. G.), Half-Huurs with a Naturalist, cr 8V0......:0.....ccc00000e- (Burnet) 3/6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


scan caechiccagcavdgsaxeouck Narrow Colamn...........scccesessee £310 0 
Half-Page ...... aise 5 Half-Colnma one 
Quarier-Page 6 | Quarter-Column 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 58; and Is per 
line for every udditional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 73 per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 103 per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


a Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdom .., aa xed an a wee © @incOWe Sans oo? 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany .., 110 6.0... Gl F400 F S 
Including postage to India, China, &....  ... 112 6 ...... 016 3.....0 8 2 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ee ALFRED J. CHURCH will give a Course of Lectures on LATIN 
MPOSITION, SCHOLARSHIP, &., commencing WEDNESDAY, O-tober 10th, 
+. Fee for the Session, £3 13s 6d; for one Term, £1 11s 6a. 
éwillalsu lecture on the Latin Sabjects required by the University of London. 
_For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Gower Street, W.U. 
INQ@’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
13 KENSING LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 4 ; 

I A. = INGTON SQUARE (close to High Street, Kensington, Station). 
* “ 1s department Lectures are given to ladies in the various subjects of Uni- 
L rsity education by Professors and Lecturers on the staff of King’s Uollege. The 

 . ae ~~ for Ladies above the age of 16. 

er information, appl h intend i . G. 
SCHMITZ, ot tiie aaae wi Beg y to the Lady Superintendent, Miss C. G 
The College REOPENS on MONDAY, October 15th. 











(Tj “ 
” LIBERTY”? Damasque 
L j B E R T Y Wall-Papers (Reed.)2 
| Resembling Rich Silken Brocades, 
A R T | lid a yard, per piece of 12 yards, 
| PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


c A & R | Cc S | “LIBERTY” Valley Cashmere. 
poe ah eet Soft Cloth, very durable, 
| sui e for autumn gowns, 47 inches wide, 
AND SPECIALITIES, Price 3s 2 eer. yard. In Colours and Black. 
ATTERNS POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


| B. HUNTER, M.D., & 
SMEDLEY'’S. 


w. je 
Physicians 30 . @ G  CORKHILL, M.B, 


M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, Ac, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


ne FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
NATIONAL asm. ASSURANCE. ss 
PROVIDENT | cess bane PROETE nee inst been 


apportioned amongst the members, beiug 
more than 38 ver cent. of the amount paid 


i] N ST ] y U Til Oo N. in premiums during the past tive years. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWAKDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’3 


JENN Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK, application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
SHORT SIGHT. 

The usual method of suiting this form of defective vision is 
| completely erroneous. Lenses are given too weak for out-door 
| use and too strong for reading. No correction is made for 

astizwatism, nor allowance for uneqaal vis on, thongi one or 

Oo U g the other is of common occurrence, and sometimes both. Un- 

sightly spectacles are given when light and elegant folders 

| would be equally beneficial. By the action of the lenses gener- 

ality given short sight is increased, and too often the vision is 

E Y E S seriously injared. By Browning’s System of Suiting the Sight 
s 


these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of testi- 
monials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. Full par- 
| ticulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 
| correspondence sent post-free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, W.C.; 


and 15 Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 

‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health. 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
C.J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND. 

SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“ Society’? says :—‘* The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two honrs later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 














’ GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
S U T T O N S SUTTON AND SONS, READING. 
For full Particulars, see 


8 U L 8 s SUTTON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 
F Gratis and pest-free to intending Purchasers, 
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S" GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 1st, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. EWART, at 4 p.m. 
_ The ew ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition 


in r:— 

1. A SCHOLARSHIP, value £125, for the sons of medical men who have 
entered the School as bond-fide first-year students during the current year. 
—_" SCHOLARSHIPS, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 

udies, 

3. A SCHOLARSHIP, value £90, open to all students who have entered the 
School during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. 
since October, 1887. 

4, A SCHOLARSHIP, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have 
entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students:—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; 
the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, 
value £10 10s; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s; General Proficiency Prizes 
for first, second, and third year students, of £10 103 each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appo‘ntments. including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 

he students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees, Several paid appoint ts, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open, 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M B., Dean. 


T. GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH.—FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1888-89, 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the LL.A, Examinations, and 
to direct Private Reading. Open on OCTUBER Ist. 

ORAL and CORKESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature to 
prepare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home 
Education. Open on OCTOBER 15th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, English Composition, Evglish Language and Literature, 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy, Education, Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and 
Theory of Music. 

Prospectuses and further information from the SECRETARY, St. George’s 
Classes, 3 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 














HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 

MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—APPLICATIONS for the above PRO- 

FESSORSHIP will be received by Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., C.B., Avent- 

General for South Australia, at 8 Victoria Chamhers, Westminster, not later than 

November Ist, 1888. Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on March Ist, 1889, 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 

For the INFORMATION of APPLICANTS. 

Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixed term of five years, 
and will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some subsequent year by 
six months’ notice on either side. 

The Professor will be expected to be in Adelaide not later than March Ist, 1889. 
In lieu of an allowance for travelling expenses, the salary will be paid from 
January lst, 1889. 

The following extract from the Statutes of the University is added for the in- 
formation of candidates :— 

CHAPIER 1V.—Of PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 

3. Each Profe:sor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have been or 
may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appointment. 

4, Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Professor or 
Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Council may appoint a sub- 
stitute to act in his stead during such incapacity, and such substitute shall receive 
such proportion not exceeding one-half of the salary of the Professor or Lecturer 
8o incapacitated as the Council shall direct. 

5. The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or suspend for a time 
from performing the duties and receiving the salary thereof any Professor whose 
centinuance in his office or in the performance of the duties thereof shall in the 
opinion of the Council be injurious to the proyress of the students or to the 
interests of the University: Provided that no such dismissal shall have effect 
until confirmed by the Visitor. 

6. No Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any political 
association; nor shall be (without the sanction of the Council) give private 
instruction or deliver lectures to persons not being students of the University. 

7. The Professors and Lecturers shall take such part in the University Examina- 
tions as the Council shall direct, but no Professor or Lecturer shall be required 
to examine in any subject which it 1s not his duty to teach. 

8. During Term, except on Sundays and public holidays, the whole time of the 
Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the purposes of the University. 

l NIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL for WOMEN at 
BANGOR, Limited. 
For WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
Lapy PrincipaAL—Miss FRANCES K. HUGHES. 

Terms, payable in advance, £30 to £40 per Session. College fees for the Session, 
£10. Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be offered on results of the 
Examinations in September, 1858. 

For particulars, apply to LADY PRINCIPAL. 


[J NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 


PrincipAL—HENRY MORLEY, LU.D., Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. 
Drean—H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A, D.Sc., Fellow of the College. 
A HALL of RESIDENCE for tifty-three men studying at University College, 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or DAN, at the Hall; or to Mr. 
HARRY BROWN, at the Office of University College, Gower Street. 


HK NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Miss 

LOUISA DREWRY continues to give, in Schools and elsewhere, Courses 
of Lectures and Readings, and to take Practice-Classes for the Critical Study of 
the Literature, for Composition, and for Elocution. Miss Drewry also reads with 
private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 
Warven—Rev. J. H. SKRINE. 

The College, standing on the edge of the Grampians in an exceptionally healthy 
neighbourhood, PREPARES BOYS on the Classical and Modern Sides, for 
Universities, Civil Service, Army, Commerce, &c. Individual teaching given when 
required for special examinations. Numerous Entrance Scholarships. Increa<e of 
numbers having rendered expenditure on improvements possible. the heating 
arrangements of the College have been remodelled to secure the effi-ient warming 
of all the buildings. The College EE-OPENS on FRIDAY, September 28th, 1888, 

ORNING PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS 

of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Sqnare.— 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, October 6th.—Miss WOUD- 
MAN will be at home on and after October Ist. 

















et 
Rorat a THOLLEGE and FARM, 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combinati i ‘ 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Gecaglers, Lane Agente a Prttin 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and aa 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the various branches of Petes 
Estate Management, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land § rare aad 
iguents of Torestry. ~ vada : Urveying, 
ere is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Di 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it, iploma Course, and aly 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF i KG, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with Li 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. » with List of Scholarshipy 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th. 


" CA Ae 

TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late A 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, bas a very comfortable ENGLis . 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. G iH 





Princi, Subjects pee 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. - 4 woe French, 


. ee 

die DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to RECOMMEN) 
an EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where bis dangh 

has been for three years. Resident foreign governesses ; good masters; ehter 

individual training and attention to health. Over-pressure and cane 

avoided.—Addrest, “L. L, A.,” at Mr. H. Stanford's, 55 Charing Orose, Lantos 

4 J 








GT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. a 


For Pr us, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Sch iversi 
8t. Lin's .B. sated ‘i ees University, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMs 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. ’ 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, 


ESIDENCE for LADY-STUDENTS, near University 
College, British Museum, and Stndios, Established 1878.—Miss MARY 
CAIL, Russell House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earl’s Cont 
Stetion).—Principal: Mrs, W. R. COLE.—The NEW TERM Coy. 
MENCED September 19th. A Few V: ies for Resident Pupils. —fqi 
particulars on application. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


The FIFTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, and the FIFTY-KIGHTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, BEGIN MONDAY, October Ist, 1583, 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities, The 
Physical. Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, and the Weaving. 
Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

“ a Prospectus of all Day Classes in the Department of Science, ‘Technology, and 

















rts. 
2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional and Evening Students, 
3. Prospectus of Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
4. Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 
ee TRAINING COLLEGE for GENTLE. 
WoOMEN.—Patron: H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. 
CHRISTMAS TERM will COMMENCK OCTOBER 8th. Classes for Cookery, 
Household Management, Dressmaking, Millivery, Upholstering, Book-keeping, 
Hyxieve, Fine Laundry Work. Elocution, Finance.—Applications for admissiov, 
or Prospectus, to Miss FORSYTH, Principal, la Victoria Square, S W. 


\ Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examina‘ions, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Lith. Reference 
ermitted to the Lady Heury Somerset, Kastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
adham College, Oxford ; the Kev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P 8S, Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford.— 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 
MEDICAL MAN, residing in a West-Central Square, 
can RECEIVE a STUDENT into his honse, with the great advantige of 
ussistance in his studies.—By letter only, ‘‘H. J.’’ care of Mr. Osborne, da 
Catherine Street, Strand. 








rs COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YOXK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is VACANT. 
Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the Secretary not later than 
Octuber 6th. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 11th. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent, 


hae LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


The SESSION 1888-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 1888. The 
New Buildings which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on May 2lst, 1887, afford mure than double the accommodation which was pr 
vided formerly. ; 

FOUR ENTRANOR SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for Competition at the end of September to new stadents. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guiness in one payment, or 100 guineas in three 
instalments. All Resident and other Hespital Appointments are free, and the 
holders of all the resident appointments are provided with rooms aud board 
entirely free of expense. The resident appointments consist of five house 
physicianciez, five house surg ies, one h hip, one receiving-room 
officer, and one senior dresser to out-patients, Dres-ers and maternity pupils also 
reside in the Hospital. Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. kxaminations of the University of London, and for the 
Primary and Pass Eximinations for the Fellowship of the Rvyal College of 
Surgeons of England, are held throughout the yar. Special eotries may be 
made for medical and surgical practice. The London Hospital is now in direct 
communication by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and the 
Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern Railways 
have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
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Hi BIT IO N.| MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


mTALIAN E : 
BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. et lineal 
WEST EW WORK by Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS 











PaTRON. N % 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. The ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION of HISTORY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. Lectures on Political Economy and its History. Delivered at Oxford, 18:7- 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY, 1888. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. [October 6th. 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL. INDUSTRIAL RIVERS of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
JOBN R. Be By Various Well-Known Experts, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, [ Ready. 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. A NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
_ MEDIZVAL FRANCE. By the late Professor Gustave 
ALI AN By HRIisakt?t: O FH. Masson. Illustrations and Map, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53; Presentation 
I T The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, — gilt — hy “y 
FUTA' of IGNATIUS DONNELLY’S CRYPTOGRAM. 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. NO CIPHER i - 
in SHAKESPEARE. By Rev. A. Nicholson. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 1s. v > 
At 4 and 8 p.m. daily, wet or dry, “Such a crushing was never administered to mortal man......Every Shake- 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.’* speare student ought to have a copy of this pulverising treatise,”"—Inquirer. 
On the “ Wild West” —, “UNWIN’S NOVELSERIES.”—Vol. IL, just ready, small crown 8vo, limp cloth, 23. 
Werten Seeteen & te MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
VOL. .—GLADYS FANE. By az. Wemyss Reid, Author 
of “* The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P.,”’ &. Fifth Edition! 
LIA N EXHIBITION. “Mr. Wemyss Reid has certainly by this book gained a place well to the front 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. among the novelists of the class now living and writing among us.”—Saturday 


NDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILY. Review. 
a EW NOVEL JUST READY. 


N 
The ROMAN f : oo Levy, f 
[? ALIAN EXHIBITION. CP meng ohn roms Ay EBay Fong 





Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. 

VINCENT A. APPLIN, Secretary. | (he Century for OCTOBER contains an Iilus- 
trated Article by the late RICHARD JEFFERIES, entitled “‘ An ENGLISH 
DEER PARK ;"" a Paper by WALT WHITMAN on “ ARMY HOSPITALS 








OUNT Y of MIDDLESEX. ond CASES ;”* “* FRONTIER TYPES,” by THEODORE ROOSEVELT, and 
— “The TOMSK FORWARDING PRISON,” by GEORGE KENNAN, Illus- 
AGES for £500 and UPWARDS, for BUILDING a trated by FROST and SANDHAM. Price 1s 4d. 


ar te Ee NATIC ASYLUM mente nies senate 
ee ener London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


MORTGAGES repayable by 30 annual instalments are authorised by the 16 and 


7 i yA ’ ~ 47. 7 : . . 
1 ee ern of Mortgage, transferable by indorsement, is given in M | D I E’ S S E | ( : r | IBR A R Y 
b] 


ee voce ws on the Rates without preference or priority. 
are e bVe 
a rateable Value, July 20th, 1888 «...nnnneen £22,875,024 LIMITED. 
i roduces oe > i : : 
Carmty Debt on July 2nd, 18-8 (reducible annually by one- Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 
thirtieth) being as nearly as possible 5d in the £ ...... 464,602 
TENDEKS are invited by the J — = the 7 “2 a say — ile by _—_ 
, in one or more sums, on Mortgage of the County 
per instalments, Interest not to exceed 3$ per cent. TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
For further oe and Forms of Mortgages, apply to the County Treasurer N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
ork of the Peace, Z 
sald Tenders, addressed to the Committee for Accounts and General Purposes, from Two Guineas per Annum. 
to besent to the Sessions House, Clerkenwell, on or before TUESDAY, the 2ndday | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 














ber, 1883. : 
“calee oil be egmnel ou WEDNESDAY, October 3rd, 1868, nt 12 o'slock, Panna ii 
in Statutory Form wi execu’ on r . , being 
onan, pet will be delivered be: Jon free ke! legal expense, B 0 OK 8 A Ll E DE. PA R 7M E N T. 
She money wit be roqaived imancdintely afterwards. The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 
he Justices do not bind themselves to accept any Tender. ev ’ Yo 
Fan on, Clerkenwell. GEORGE ALLEN, County Treasurer. 1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
The present price of Metropolitan Board of Works Three-and-a-Half per Cent. At greatly reduced prices. 
paren 2, WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1888-89 will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, when Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. CULLINGWORTLH, at 3 p.m. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 sept en a 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. 


pen te . 
The Kxamination will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th, 27th, and 28th, and the 
pees ar } Chemistry and Physica, with either Botany or Zoology, at the BOOKBINDING — _—- ion . 
option of candidates, yes al ee i ied ou the best workmen. 
Special classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary Scientific Binding after any pattern - design carrie . y* 
and “Intermediate M.B.’”” Examinations of the University of London. Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
4n additional Laboratory for the teaching of Advanced Physiology has been Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clube. 


recently provided, 
All Hospital Apoointments are open to students without extra charge. ot eee ee 
Scholar-hips and money-prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals, P 30 to 34 NEW OXF ORD STREET : 
The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made to " ° 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for students | 2 King Street, Cheapside ; and 241 Brompton Road, 5.W. 
entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental students and for 
qualified practitioners. 
Medical practitioners, clergymen, and private families residing in the neighbour- RIBUTE 
hood receive students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved i 
lodgings is kept in the Secretary's office. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, APAN 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. S i 








LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— | py J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.’* 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
abs on large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 


Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


APOLLINARIS. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
"=E8 QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


“The annual consumption of this favourite beverage affords a striking proof | permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, Post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
of the widespread pe te which exists for table-water of absolute purity, and | in quantities at the rate of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Hy pep to find that wherever one travels, . either a bo to Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 

met with ; it is ubiquitous, and should now be known as the Cosmopolitan i aa of tha octsthendnah beenheieeian een. 
Table Water, ‘ ni nod: ubique.’ ’—Briti ic ‘nal, | Donations toward the Funds o Ass " 
~ le : roca one ab omnibus quod: ubique. British Medical Journal, NSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


7] er eee and DOWNSTATIRS. 














USE 
THE NEW GALLERY, FR Y’S 
REGENT STREET. PURE CONCENTRATED 
ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. COC O A. 
The FIRST EXHIBITION of this SOCIETY will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, October lst. | ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 
“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. organs are weak.”=—Sir CuaRLes A, Camenoy, M.D, 
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THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds .............. ase peeueaye . £7,415,918 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates, Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in Force.—Re- 
viving Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims. 

OFFICES. ' ; 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas' le. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFF 


CE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, K.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Depnty-Chairman—Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | George Lake, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Esq. 

David Powell, Esq. 


James Goodson, Ksq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | John G, Talbot, Esq., 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | M.P. 
John Hunter, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Share Capital at present paid up 





and invested pa las ...-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... 4,042,000 
Total Annual Income, over sea 800, 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 13th day of October. 


T a‘ @ SD Rs 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and JOHN C. STAPLES, 
Price 6d Monthly. 
ConTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 
Excritate Deo. Poem. By Christina G. Rossetti. 
With Frontispiece by EK. J. Poynter, R.A. 
Miss SuHarro. Serial Story. Chaps. 1-4. By W. 
E. Norris. 
Ar THe Zoo: Cousin Saran. By C, Lloyd Morgan. 
CHILDREN FROM MODERN Pictures. By Lucy Toul- 
min Smith. With Illustrations by M, Maris, Josef 
— Bouguereau, Knaus, Deschamps, and Ed, 
‘rére, 
A Young ANGEL AND A YounG Girt. By Jean 
Ingelow. Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. 
A Saae or SixTEEN. Serial Story. Chaps. 1-3. By 
L. B. Walford. 
OLD-FasHIONED GirLS: EveLina. Edited by L. T. 
Meade. Illustrated by M. Klien Edwards. 
LAVENDER: Poem. By Lady Lindsay. 
** ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION.— 
XIII. Miss EpGewortn. By Miss Thackeray. 
On THE Stupy OF THE WORKS OF RaPHAEL. G, D. 
Leslie, R.A. 
London: HatcHarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 231, for OCTOBER, 
1. Royan Commission ON ELEMENTARY ScHOOL 
Acts. By Bishop Bromby. 
2, THE STATISTICS OF EXAMINATIONS. By Professor 
F. Y. Edgeworth. 
8. OLD ScHoots anp New Scuemes. By R. E. 
Mitcheson. 
4, THe Teacuina OF LANGUAGES IN SCHOOLS.— 
(Continued.) By W. H. Widgery. 
5. Music 1N ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS. By Mrs, 
Frederick Inman. 
6. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BoOArD CERTIFICATES, 
7. OccasionaL Notes; KEVIEWS. 
8. CORRESPONDENCE; Forrian NOTEs. 
9, SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES ; TFACHERS’ GUILD. 
10, TRANSLATION Prize; Extra Pr1zE, 








Price 64; per post, 7d. 


Offices: 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


SPECTACLES. 


eal Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 





GOLD MEDAL, 














HNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

3.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Kates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. ©. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
j RRS Bae BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTERES? allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 5lst, 1884. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFF. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 

EXPENSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INGOME...........00c0.:+:sesccs00 £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS .............. £2,280,731 
No. 2) NKEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... CHAIRMAN. 
nonual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 

EST-END OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrriceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 








Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, ia 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH : 6 Poultry, B.C, 


— & Co”’s A 1 SAUCE. 





Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





a MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
—— SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITINS “for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—HerepitTary Disrasres.—The ten- 
dency to particular maladies, transmitted from parent 
to child, exercises a wide influence in producing 
disease. Few are free from hereditary predispositions, 
Consumption, gout, and scrofulous disorders are from 
this cause ever-present, and yearly rob us of our 
dearest treasures. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
have the power of removing from the blood the 
invalid qualities in which lie the essence of all heredi- 
tary diseases, and not only do they cleanse the blood, 
but purify every living tissue throughout the body, 
whether situated externally or internally. They are 
soothing yet searching, and néver Gan be wrongly tised 
or do harm. Being free from noxious ingredients, 











the most delicate and t mid may fearlessly employ 
them, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


vas NINETEENTH CENTUR 
OCTOBER. 23 6a, Y, 
1, THE REIGN OF THE “ Novyetr, 
i | dea nal By Aameniok Marshall, om" 5 
. In ImMpPERIO,” i 
T ~_ Fortescue By the Right En, 
. THE CHauTavgua RE 
mite. , a 
HE WAGNER Bussie. By J.F R, 
Tue INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE OF Preothan, 
Prince Kropotkin, oe Forune, y 
JOHN Marsron. By Algernon C. Swinby 
. Stns OF BELIEF AND SINS oF Unszeny 
St. George Mivart. we 
8. Tue Furore or EnaGuisx Tosacco, 


NO oR 


aa ony Arnold, By Edin 
5 HE First-Born Son 0 e 
Clitford. 7 Deate.” By Bin 


10, ‘*Exorcizo Tz.” By M. H. Dziewicki 

ll, THE Navan Maneuvers. By sin’ 
Colomb, M.P. = R 

12, Mr. ForRSTER AND HIS CoLLEAGuss, By 


Wemyss Reid. 
London: Kraan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
7 CONTEMPORARY REVI, 


ConTENTS For OCTOBER. 

THe LiBeraL OrEeED. By R. B. Haldane. MP 

My PReEpEcEssors. By Professor Max Miller. 

A Dip rn Criticism. By Andrew Lang, 

Tur Frencu BuvGer. By Yves Gayot, 

? WINTER IN Te By Sir M. E. Grant Daf 
MONG THE NorTH SEA TRAWLERS, 4 
Runciman, By Jana 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT 

“ Principal Donaldson, — yy 
EORGE MEREDITH’sS NoveEts. By J. M, Barri 

FRANCE - Iraty. By A. Selatan. ~— 

A SHorT REPLY TO ARCHBISHOP WALSH. B 
Wyndham, v Comm 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 


low E NATIONAL REVIBy, 
OCTOBER, 2s 6d. 
THE Lorvs’ COMMITTEF ON THE SWEATING Srstey 
By Arthur A. Baumann, M.P. . 
Some Literary Iponatries. By William Watson, 
A CuaT aBouT Wooncock. By George Campion, 
ENGLISH UPERA “IN NuBIBUS.”’ By Frederick J 
Crowest. 4 
An Aycient Roya Founpation. By Edward §, 
Norris, M.P 
Str Hersert Epwarpes. By T. R. EK. Holmes, 
THE Peasant WOMEN OF GaLicta. By Paul Sylvester, 
“THE CLASSES AND THE Masses” aT Oxrorp, 
MytTH anD ToTemisM. By Gerald Massey, 
Suavery In AFrica, By Verney Lovett Cameron, 
C.B., D.u.L., R.N. 
Potitics aT HOME AND ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





Price One Shilling. on: 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE, 


ConTENTS For CCTOBER. 
INTERNATIONAL GIRLISHNESS. By Andrew Lang. 
Tue ReEpPrROACH OF ANNESLEY: A NoOveEL. By Max 

well Gray, Author of ‘‘The Sileuce of Dean 
Maitland.”” (Continued.) 
Dean Burcon. By Rev. F. Arnold. 
Mousic Competitions. By A. M. Wakefield. 
HINDRANCES TO CHURCH WORK AND Proaress, By 
Rev, A. K, Buckland. 
Quin Lover. By the Hon. Fmily Lawless, 
In Memory. By Violet M. King. 
Patuos, By A. C. Benson. 
INDUSTRIAL ART IN Germany. By Alfred Harris. 
A Goop Op FamiILy, Chaps. 1-3. (To be continued.) 
Our Liprary List. 
London: Jouy Murray, Albemarle Street, 








Third Series. OCTOBER, 1888, No. 94. Price ls, 


HE MONTHLY PACKET 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
ConTENTS. 
BErcHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE By the Editor, Chap, 22 
Daemar. By Helen Shipton. Chap. 16. . 
Agatua’s Vocation. By the Author of ‘‘ Grannie,” 
&c. Chap. 4. 
Camros From ENGuisH History, Cameo 257,—Tas 
Ryr-Hovse Piotr. 
PREPARATION OF PRAYER-Book Lussons. 52,—THB 
CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS. 
APPEAL FOR KaTCuirF, East Lonpon. By Florence 
H. Dodson, : 
A Goopiy CxHitp, Chaps. 1 and 2. 
Papers oN ENGLISH LitrRaTuRF. By Hon, Eva 
Knatchbull-Hngessen. Paper IV. 
DEBATABLE GROUND. 
London: W. Samira and Ives, 31 and 32 Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, No. 16, price 2 64; per post, 23 94. 


i ie LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Edited by Frepericx Pouxock, M.A., LL.Ds 

Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 

of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in the Inns 

Court. ConTENTS, 

Manitime Lirn. By the Hon. John Mansfeld, 

THE TERMS REAL AND PERSONAL IN ENGLISH LAW. 
By T. Cyprian Williams. 

THE Swiss FEDERAL Court.—I. By the Rev. W. de 
B. Coolidge. 

THE DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT Act, 1887. By E. 
Cooper Willis, Q.C. 

Bracton’s NoTE-8ooK. By Paul Vinogradoff. 

TESTAMENTARY CAPACITY IN MENTAL DiszasB. BY 
A. Wood-Renton. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. " 

Notes:—THE New ZFALAND Porsontna Case, by 

Herbert Stephen ; &c. 
*,* Vols. I. to LV., cloth lettered, each 123. 








STEVENS and £ons, 119 Chanzery Lane, Londot 
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yuOKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


No, 876. OCTOBER, 1888, 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
pusorus aut NiHIL: Tax TRUE Storr OF A 
AT LLUCINATION. y “X. L 
™ ENGLISH peasantry. By T. E. Kebbel. 


NECKED GENERATION. Chaps, 26-29, 
: se or STATE-Maprinc.—(Concluded.) By 
Te oad , Pilkington White, R.E. 
yarkice Joxat. By Sydney J. Low. = 
4 SoxG OF THE Sea. By David R, Williamson, 
(yi, SERVICE Rerorm. By M. Southwell. 
FRaNcE versus Paris, By Madame Blaze de Bury. 
Waium BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Now ready, fully Illustrated. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
PART V. 
quE PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 


«Willno doubt be widely read.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Sure to please everybody.”’—St James's Gazette, 
“Thoughtfal and vigorously written.’’—Globe. 
#0 Frisky Matron, writing in the U- 
niversal or Quilterian Review, 
Calling to mind in these still lively latter days, 
The telling touches in —— 7 te 
is your ‘Philosophy of Marriage’ ?” 
—* —Punch, 
important Articles on “ Mummer-Worship,” 
a } Moore, and ‘‘The Making of the 
Graphic,” by its Founder, Mr. William Thomas ; and 


many others. 


Price 3d, OCTOBER Number of 
LLUSTRATIONS. — Magazine of 

Amusement, Art, Biography, Economy, In- 
vention, Literature, and Science, Edited by 
Fraycis George Heatu. Fourth Volume 
begins October (ready now), including contri- 
butions by R. D. Blackmore (verses), Mrs, 
Molesworth (short story), Professor Hulme 
and William Earley (Evening Primroses), F. 
G. Short and J. Watson (A Pinewood Study), 
“Paed” (Cycling for Ladies), N. Hare 
(Legends of Cornish Holywells), 8S. M. Craw- 
ley Bavey and J. P. Donne (Hallowe’en), 
Theo. Carreras (Iona), A. Remnant (Luke 
Fildes — “‘ Royal Academicians’’ Series), 
Raphael (Virgin and Child—National Gallery 
Pictures Series), J. Anderson (Schools Private 
and Public— Glenalmond College), J. P. 
Donne (Cup and Ball), W. B. Robinson 

Lincoln). History, Cyclists’ Touring Club, 

lustrated Inventions, &c. 

Origival Engravings. 

At all Bookstalls and Booksellers’, 
W. Kent and Co., 23 Paternoster Row. 


NOW L G 
Conducted by RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
OCTOBER. Price 6d. 
ConrTENTS. 
Is Memoriam: RicHaRD ANTHONY Proctor, With 
Portrait. 
Common CoNSENT AND IMMORTALITY. 
EyoLisH ayD AMERICAN TRAITS, 
Awericay Pouitics. 
Famity Music: A PARABLE, 
A Propicgy or MEMORY. 
Lower InstiTuTE, Boston. 
SHERIDAN AT GRAVELOTTE, 
Two Booxs or ‘TRAVEL. 
Sciexce ayD IMMORTALITY: AMERICAN SCIENCE 
Notes oN THE QUESTION. 
DvsL BETWEEN A TIGER AND A COBRA, 


Gossip, 
&e., &., &e. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
OCTOBER, 1888. Edited by D. Hack Tux, 
-D., and GkorGE H. SavaGE, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, HELD AT THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
Sumnunen, Avausrt 6TH, 1888. By T.S. Clouston, 








Ox Post-Eriteptic STaTES : A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
Comparative Stupy or Insanities. By J. Hugh- 
Jackson, F.R.C.P. 
Some Remarks oN BoaRptna-ouT aS A MODE OF 
noe FOR Paurer Insanz. By A, R. Turn- 
Os tHE PaTHoLoay oF DetusionaL INSANITY 
(Moxomanta), By Joseph Wiglesworth, M.R.C.P. 
E SEXUAL AND REPRODUCTIVE FUNCTIONS, 
Norman anp PERVERTED, IN RELATION TO IN- 
= 1. MENSTRUATION: ITS COMMENCEMENT, 
TercULARITIES, AND CESSATION. 2, THE:SEXUAL 
P STINCT AND ITS ABUSE, 3. PREGNANCY, 
48TURITION, &C. By Dr. Campbell Clark. 
a DisoRDERS ASSOCIATED WITH MARRIAGE 
NGAGEMENTS, By George H. Savage, F.R.C.P. 


London: J, 
ree, W, and A, Cuurcuit1, New Burlington 


DeyVities OLD IRISH 
? WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
(asionin Preference to French Brandy. They hold 
in cont it stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 

ks and cases for home use and exportation, 
~ tions on Spiisstion to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Lo ai Bo al Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London, WG.” 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. Contents for OCTOBER, 


a a ISLES, By Jessix Foruercitt, Author of “ Kith and Kin,” &. Part V. 
aps. 1-2 


Chaps 4 
2. ““GOOD-NIGHT to the SEASON, ’TIS OVER.” 
3. The LION AMONG the FLOWERS. 
4, OUR DIPLOMATISTS. 
5. BLESSINGS in DISGUISE. 
6. “The UGLY MISS LORRIMER.”’—Part I. 
7. WHY WE MEN DO NOT MARRY. 
8 MONTAIGNE.—Part II. 
9. MEMOIR of ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 
10. The ROGUE. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ A Bachelor’s Blunder,’ &. Chaps. 36-40. 








SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


The LIFE of LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. From 


the French of Madame Avaustus Craven, by the Rev. Father Coteriper, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 7s 6d, 


Professor MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 


REPUBLIC. Abridged, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by C. Bryans and F. J. R. Henpy, In1l 


NEW NOVELS AT. ALL LIBRARIES. 


FROM MOOR ISLES, 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “‘ The First Violin,” “ Kith and Kin,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. 


by Mr. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HARTAS MATURIN. By H. F. Lester, Author of “ Under 


Two Fig-Trees,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** The story is full of incident, of vigorous action, and bright, sparkling dialogue. * Hartas Maturin’ is a 
powerful, well-written, and deeply interesting novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 


PAID in HIS OWN COIN. ByE. J. Goodman, Author of 


“Too Curious.” In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“* Paid in His Own Coin’ isa powerful story, with a well-constructed plot and exciting incidents. The like 
praise is deserved by many works that do not offer the ‘somethiog more’ which characterises Mr. Goodman’s 
present book. Whether grave or gay, the author is always exce, tionally interesting.”—Morning Post, 























A NEW EDITION.—A‘* all Booksellers’, price 33 6d. 


MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Forming 


the Ninth Volume of the New Edition of that Author's Works now appearing at Monthly Intervals. Each 
Novel in 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. SKELTON’S NEW WORK. 





THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON AND 
MARY STUART, 


By JOHN SKELTON, CB, LLD., 
will be published on October 1st. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





UsE 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
PAPERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION, 


with a Translation of the German Mercantile Laws relating to Maritime 
Commerce. By Ernest Emin WENDT, D.C.L, Third Edition, royal 8vo, 


price 31s 6d. 
With a PREFACE by Mr. FROUDE, 


OUR KIN ACROSS the SEA. By J. C. 


Fiets, of Auckland, New Zealand. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
ORTHODOX. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint 


Author of “ Reata,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* A Story of modern Jewish Life in Austrian Poland. 


An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN: a Novel. 


By Katuarine Lee (Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of “A Western Wild- 
flower,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 





HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each, 
CINQUE PORTS. By Montagu Burrows. With 4 Maps. 


[New Volume just ready. 


LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Loftie. With 3 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. With 4 Maps. 

BRISTOL. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 
OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. Buase. With 2 Maps. 
COLCHESTER. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B.A. With 





EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d each, 
A HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By 


J. Bass MULLINGER. [New Volume just ready. 


A HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By the 
Hon. G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in OTHER LANDS. By the 
Rev. H. W. Tucker. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION in ENGLAND. By 


the Rev. George G, PERRY. 


The CHURCH of the EARLY FATHERS. By Alfred 


Piummer, D.D. 


The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By the Rev. J. H. Overton. 


The CHURCH and the ROMAN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 


A. Carr. 


The CHURCH and the PURITANS, 1570-1660. By Henry 


OFFLEY WAKEMAN, 


‘The CHURCH and the EASTERN EMPIRE. By the Rev. 


H. F. Tozer, 


HILDEBRAND and HIS TIMES. By the Rev. W. RB. W. 
ee *,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 





Now ready, price 61. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 72. 


OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
A DancGeErovs Catspaw. 3-6. By David Christie Murray and Henry Murray, 
Warpovur STREET EneuisH. By Archibald Ballantyne, 
THE QUEEN’S FORESTER. By May Kendall. 
THE Last OF THE CosTELLOS. By George H, Jessop. 
Tuat Longest Day. By “A. K. H B.” 
REMINISCENCES OF THE LAKES IN 1844. By the Rev. Canon Butler. 
OxtHopox. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint Author of “ Reata,’’ ‘The Waters of 
Hercules,” &, Chaps. 7-8. 
At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Just published, price 1s; post-free, 1s 2d. 
fo py yr NOT SEPARATION. By Lieutenant- 


General C. LioneL SHowers, Reprinted from the Westminster Review, 
with an Introductory Note and Revise. 


Witiiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W.; and, by order, of any Book- 
seller or Newsman. 


ig, 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOR 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIzy 
FOR OCTOBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 


2 -_ ag oy 

Ben Jonson’s ISCOVERIES.” y Algernon Char! i 
HomicipaL Mania. By Govage H. Savage, M.D. les Swinburne, 
British East AFrica. By H. H. Johnston. 

Count CarLo Gozz1. By John Addington Symonds, 

THE GREAT MISSIONARY FaILuRE. By Canon Taylor, 
JOURNAL OF THE BRrotHERS De Goncourt. By Henry Jameg 
THE IRRESPONSIBILITIES OF GENIUS. By KE. Lynn Linton, 
Mr. Husert Parry's “ JupiTu.” By C. Villiers Stanford, 
Mosquito Derencs. By sir George Baden-Powell, M.P, ° 





MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST, 


MEMOIRS of the COUNT de FALLOK 


Translated from the French and Edited by C. B. Pirman, Wi é 
2 vols. demy 8vo. {Barly ix om, 





By Mrs. WALKER, 


UNTRODDEN PATHS in ROUMANIA, 


Mrs. WaLEkR, Author of “‘ Sketches of Eastern Life and Scenery,” &o, dy 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. : {Sho rie 





By T. WEMYSS REID. 


The LIFE of the Right Hon. W, 3 


FORSTER. By T. Wemyss REID. Fourth Edition. With Portrai 
demy 8vo, 32s, a 2 





By Count GLEICHEN. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NII 


By Count GLEICcHEN, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the 
Author. Second Edition, Jarge crown 8vo, 93, 





By Professor WRIGHTSON,. 


The PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURAL 


PRACTICE as an INSTRUCTIONAL SUBJECT. By J. Waicura 
M.R.A.C., F.C.S., &c., Professor of Agriculture in the Normal Sehool ¢ 
Science and Royal School of Mines, &c. With Geological Map, crown 8y0, bs, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, price 15s in cloth; half-morocco, marbled edges, %, 
VOLUME XVI. (DRANT—EDRIDGE), of tho 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume XVII. will be published on December 22nd, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


VOLUME VI. OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 5s. 
DRAMATIC LYRICS; and LURIA. 
By ROBERT BROWNING, 
This Edition will consist of Sixteen Volumes. A Vulume is published Monthly, 














POPULAR EDITION OF ‘‘ ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, price 63. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry 


Warp, Author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,” &c. 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No, 64. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCT, 


containing, among other Articles of Interest :—“ FRENCH 
JANET,” Chaps. 4-6; “The GREAT AMERICAN LANGUAGE; 
“The PHANTOM PIQUET;” “A COACH DRIVE at the LAKES," 
Part II.; “SKETCHES of INDIAN LIFE;” and “A LIFF§ 
MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” “ THYRZA,” Ye 
Chaps. 19 and 20. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for cova on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSOUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS oe oe ooo 
CLAIMS PAID oo oe oe oe 





1848, 


eve £8,000,000 
eve 10,000,000 





NOW READY. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 





TWELFTH EDITION thoroughly Revised, with 500 Illustrations, 
post 8vo, price 14s, 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surge 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and Vincent Dormer Harris, MD. Lond, 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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—— 
pARALLEL GRAMMAR _ SERIES, 


HE PRINCIPLES AND REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
GRAMMATICAL SOCIETY. 


Edited by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon., 
Professor of Classics in the Mason College, Birmingham. 
atical system has its rationale, capable of being compre- 
« glmost every on mind, if the min is kept steadily to it, and of serving as a 
pended Oy facts; but......every one of the grammars following a different 
to, the student « masters the rationale of none of them ; and inconsequence, 
syste, labour, he often ends by possessing of the science of grammar uothing 
dP of terms jumbled together in inextricable confusion.”—MaTTHEW 
pot ® A 
— VE ALREA PPEARED OR ARE 
G VOLUMES HA DY APPEA R 
que FOLLOWING Nr ty APPEAR IMMEDIATELY :— 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. A. Sonnen- 


gchein, M.A. ACCIDENCE (Revised Edition, now ready), price 1s 6d. 
¢.¢ Of this Volume the Journal of Education says :—‘* The idea ou which it is 
hosed is so good that it deserves to become the common grammar of English 
when AX (in November), price 1s 6d. The two Volumes will be also sold in a 


single Volume, price 2s 6d. S 
LATIN EXERCISES. By C. M. Dix, M.A. 

Oron., Assistant-Master in the Oratory School, Birmingham. The FIRST 
YEAR'S COURSE will be ready early in September, price 1s, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hall, M.A., 


Head-Master of the Hulme Grammar School, Manchester; Miss A. J. a 
Coorgr, Head Mistress of the Edgbaston High School for Girls; and E. A. 
SonnenscHEIN, M.A. The SYNTAX will be ready in September, and will 
form a corvenient Introduction to the Grammatical Principles of the whole 
Series, price 1s. The ACCIDENCE will be ready in December, price 1s, 
SCIDENCE and SYNTAX together, price ls 6d. 


BASED ON T 
























FRENCH EXERCISES. By L. Moriarty, 


{In preparation, 


M. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Kuno Meyer, 


Ph.D, Lecturer in German in University College, Liverpool. ACCIDENCE 
rice ls 64. SYNTAX (in November), price 1s 6d, ACCI- 


pera TAX together, prics 23 6d, 
GERMAN EXERCISES. By A. Sonnen- 


scuery, Eeq., Principal of the Anerley High School for Girls, The FIRST 
YEAR'S COURSE will be ready by Christmas, price ls. 
*,* The Principle of Uniformity on which this New Series of Grammars is 
based isone on which many prominent educationists, from the time of Comenius 
to the present day, have laid stress. 


THE VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES ARE MARKED BY THE FOLLOWING 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES :— 


1. Uniformity of Classification and 
Terminology. 


The same ft tical ph is classified alike and named alike wherever 
found, Slightly different phenomena are described by slight y different, but not 
inconsistent, names. A pupil using these Grammurs will, therefore, not be 
distracted by discordant grammat cal views, or puzzled by divergent formulz 
where a single formula would suffive. 

The order of the various Grammars being identical, mastery of one involves 
mastery of the principles and methods of the others. 

These important results are attained without any revolution in 
terminology. It has been found that the existing stock of names, if used 

ally, 18 sufficient, or very nearly sufficient. 

Syntax is based on Analysis of Sentence, and the principle of Comenius, ‘‘ Per 
exempla,” as distinct from ‘‘ Per pricepta,” is followed ; i.e., rules are based 
ding set of selected examples, from which they might be inductively 


2. Uniformity of Scope. 


The series is designed to meet the needs of High Schools and Grammar Schools. 
Each Grammar is, therefore, of sufficient scope to cover tke whole school course. 
Experience has skown the importance of utilising the local memory, but this 
advantage is sacrificed if the pupil passes from book to book, and from one 
arrangement of the page to another. 

Onthe cther hand, this Series is designed to su plement and not to supplant 
the teacher. Exposition and di ion are, therefore, confined to narrow limits. 
The object of the promoters has been to present, in as brief space as possible, a 
conspectus of the main features of the languages. 


3. Uniformity of Size and Type. 


Allthe Grammars are printed in three sizes of type—Small Pica, Long Primer, 
and Brevier—corresponding to three stages of learning. A line down the margin 
‘Rives additional prominence to the elementary matter. Great care has been 

wed boa making the pages as pictorial as possible, in order thereby to aid 
ry. 
therefore, that these volumes may fairly claim the title of a Series 
of Parallel Grammars. No labour has been spared in making them 
orm, not merely externally, but also in principle and method, 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION. 


In 12 Monthly Parts, each of 48 pp., royal 8vo, in wrapper, price 7d. 
- ; : (Part VIII. ready. 
e Staff of Writers includes, amongst many other Eminent Educational 
Specialists, the following names :— 
2 J. BLORE, D.D. H. KEATLEY MOORE, Mus.Bac. 
0804 ROPE BOWEN, Professor MURISON. 
wee BROWNING. ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M D. 
eranpel DONALDSON, DAVID SALMON. 
Pays GOWING. Professor SIDGWICK. 
IP = FITHS, Professor SONNENSCHEIN, 
pag obey FRANCIS STORR, 
mat FY M. MacCARTHY, Professor SULLY. 
ir PHILIP MAGNUS, a Dr. WORMELL, 
9 &e, 




















THE 


THE MEDIATION 


reading.” 


all the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
fortnighly. Vol. I. now ready :— 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “* Aunt Rachel,” &c. 
3 vols, Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d, 


By HENRY JAMES, 
ASPERN PAPERS; 
And Other Stories. 
HENRY JAMES, 


[Ready October 2nd. 


By 
Author of ** The American,” “‘ Daisy Miller,” “ The Princess Casamassima,”’ &c. 


2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, [Next week. 


By Mr. WILLIAM MINTO. 


OF RALPH 
HARDELOT. 


By WILLIAM MINTO, 
Author of ‘‘ The Crack of Doom.”’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
The Academy says :—‘‘ Whether as a romance or a historical novel, this book is 


almost all that conld be wished.” 


The Saturday Review says :—“ The clear and concise analysis of the politieal 
nd social situation during the times of Richard II. rendeg the book well worth 





VOLUME I. now ready, Crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 


WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the more popular of Mr. KINGSLEY’S 


ENGLISH oon B L M geajeration. _— asunder. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. In Monthly Volumes. Vol. I. now 
FRENCH GR. R. By L. Moriarty, |": ; 

M.A. Oxon, Professor of French in King’s College, London, ACCIDENCE de tai Poser ace Se aons, Cage 
(in September), price 1s 6d. SYNTAX (in November), price 1s 6d. ACOI- | yeast, oe |The WATER BABIES. [June 

DENCE and SYNTAX together, price 2s 6d. ALTON LOCKE. [January. |MADAM HOW & LADY WHY. [July. 

TWO YEARS aGo. [February., | AT LAST. ugust, 

HEREWARD the WAKE, [ March. | PROSE IDYLLS. [September, 








VOLUME I. now ready, Crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


A COMPLETE UNIFORM and CHEAPER EDITION in 27 Volames, with 
Crown Svo, 336d each. To be published 


1, The HEIR of REDCLYFFE, [ Ready. 
2. HEARTSEASE. | October 15th. 
3. HOPES and FEARS, [November Ist, 
*,* Twenty-four other Volumes to follow fortnightly as announced. 


ROMAN MOSAICS; or, Studies in Rome 


and its Neighbourhood. By Hua Macmitran, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S, F.S.A. 
Scot., Author of ‘‘ Bible Teachings in Nature,” “ First Forms of Vegetation,” 
“ Holidays in High Lands,” &. Globe 8yo, 6s. [Next week. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS, NEW and OLD. 


A Selection of Sermons preached before the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, 1861-1887. By the Very Rev. CHartes J. Vaucuan, D.D., Dean 
of Llandatf, Master of the Temple, and late Fellow of Trinity College, &. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Next week. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. English 


Text with Commentary. By Rev. F. Renpatt, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and sometime Assistant-Master of Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Next week. 


The HISTORY of MATHEMATICS, a 


SHORT ACCOUNT of. By W. W. Rouse BALL, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 348, for OCTOBER, price ls, contains :— 


1. Cressy. By Bret Harte, Chaps. 6-8, 

2. Frerpom. By F. W. Cornish. 

3. Tue SavILE LEerTers. By Miss Cartwright. 
4. Love. 

5. Joun Brown, 
6. SHAKESPEARE Unawares, By Arthur Gaye. 
7. ON A TENNESSE NEWSPAPER, 

8. AFTER Rain. 

9. A Mopers Pitermmacs. By S. M. Barrows. 

10, A Hatcyon Day In SummMER, By F. T. Palgrave. 
11. Gaston pE Latour. By Walter Pater. (Concladed.) 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Begins with the OCTOBER NUMBER. The Opening Chaptérs of a New 
Story by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD appear in the Number. The 
Magazine is now permanently enlarged to Seventy Pages, and the Frontis- 
piece is printed separately, on thick paper. Ask your Bookseller 
for a Prospectus. 


The Enolish Lllustrated Magazine 


For OCTOBER, profusely Illustrated, 6d; by post, 8d, contains :— 
1. Gegarp Dow’s PorTRAIT OF HIMSELF. 
2. Otive. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
3. Sant’ Inarro. Chaps. 1-3. (Tobe continued.) By F. Marion Crawford. 
4, JOHN HoppNeR anv His Time. By Walter Armstrong. (Illustrated.) 
5. A Deap City. By James Baker. Hactesed by Walter Crane. 
6. THE House or THE WoLF. Chaps. 1-2, By Stanley J. Weyman. 
7. THE Mort D’ArtuuR. (To be continued.) By F. Ryland. (Lllustrated.) 
8. Er Czrera. By H. D. Traill. 
*.* Single Numbers, 6d; by post, 8d; Yearly Subscription, including Double 

Number, 6s 6d; or if by post, 8s. 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND (0/8 
NEW LIST. 


The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By the Right Rev. 


Hucu MILter Tuompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


This is a most powerful volume of Lectures delivered by the Bishop of Mississippi, in accordance with the 
richly endowed Lectureship in America, answering to the Bampton Lectures in England, They are striking, 
‘eloquent, and learned. , 


‘BRIDEWELL ROYAL HOSPITAL: Past and Present. 


Short Account of it as Palace, Hospital, Prison, and School, with a Collection of interesting Memoranda 
hitherto unpublished. By ALFRED James CoPELanD, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


AUGUSTUS SHORT, FIRST BISHOP of ADELAIDE: the 


Seer ig areal Years’ Episcopate. By Canon WHITINGTON. With Portrait, crown Svo, cloth 
A MANUAL for HOLY DAYS and SAINTS’ DAYS. By 
Rev. F. C. WoopxHovss, Author of ‘A Manual for Lent,” &. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
ONE BODY: the Story of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. J. R. Turnock, M.A., Hon. Canon of Norwich, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Ipswich. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 
An INQUIRY into the BASIS of TRUE CHRISTIAN 


UNITY. By the Rev. Samvet KETTLEWELL, M.A., Author of “Thomas Kempis, and the Brothers of 
Common Life.’? Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63. 


WHAT the GOSPEL HAS DONE for the WORKING 


CLASSES. By A. R.Cooxe. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


FOUR of OUR LIVES on EARTH. By the Rev. C. H. 


Grounpy, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, Brockley, Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6]. 


A NEW and VALUABLE HELP to the CLERGY and LAY WORKERS, 
Dedicated by Special Permission to the Bishop of Rochester. 


The PARISH GUIDE. Edited by Rev. Theodore Johnson. 


Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


Allotments.—Excursions.—Science Classes.—Bazaars.—Sports.—Bells.—Clubs.—Choirs.— Decorations. 
—Homes. — Hospitals, — Musical Bands, — Entertainments. — Guilds. — Missions. — Schools. — Relief.— 
Ewigration, &c. 


The CORN of WHEAT: Meditations on the Passion and 


Resurrection of Our Lord. By the Rev. Vernon W. Hurron, late Prebendary of Lincoln, Author of 
** The Sun of Righteousness,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


S. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE: its Rise, Ruin, and Restora- 


tion. By the Rev. G. F. Macugar, D.D., Warden and Hon. Canon of Canterbury. Illustrated Title and 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 2s. 











PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
With 14 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations, and 16 in Monotint. 


FOLLOWING THE DRUM. 


Sketches of Soldier-Life in Peace and War, Past and Present. 


THE VERSES SELECTED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
RICHARD SIMKIN. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 18 Waterloo Place. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price Six Shillings. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE AS IT IS. 
By EDWARD SALMON. 


A Complete View of the Whole Subject, giving a Full Account of the Books 
and Magazines produced for the Young, Based upon Careful 
Statistics and Inquiry. 





HENRY J. DRANE, Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 
DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
M A G N E Ss I A ° Sashieatians, teatine, Sate, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


~ GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





TINCTURE 











[September 29, 1888 Septe 
$a 
WILLIAMS & Norga CH 
NEW PU BLICATIONs 
FOURTH EDITION, cloth, 6, gpIt0N 
WEISSE’S COMPLETE PRACT] 
Gina’ ulated cis Moma 
almost Sanivoly te Ara Fourth Rat yy: : 
GERMAN LiFs by the Same, By 00 
FE and MANNE 
Salton, cloth: 00h Hae wun 36 PD 
I 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 64, el 
GERMAN EXAMINATION P ane 
Comprising a Complete Set of German P; - 
at the Local Examinations in the four U a 


of Scotland. By G, Hxrs, Aberdeen — 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
SCHILLER’S MINOR POEMS and 


BALLADS. With Historical and Li 
by AntHuR P. VERNON. na Literary Boy ; 


FRENCH COMPOSITION With Phot 
Lord MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. I, FREDE 
the GREAT. Edited, with Notes, Hints, 
Introduction, by James Boietie, B.A. ‘uae 
Gall.), Senior French Master, Dulwich Calig iio 
&. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, Pall 
t 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, PER‘ 
LAROCHEJACQUELINE GEN 




















































de).—SCENES from the WAR in the VENDEL Care 
Edited, from her Mémoires in French, with Inte. With 
duction and Notes, by C. Scupamore, M.A. Oro, Maps 
Assistant-Master, Forest School, Walthamstoy, Lett 
rf 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 61 each, - 
— 
LAFONTAINE’S FABLES CHOISmy 
** French Classics for English Students.” Raj P L ] 
with Introduction and Notes, by Léon Danas, R 
M.A., of King’s Oollege. No. 9. W 
1. Racine: Les Plaideurs. 2. Corneille: Hors, haa 
3. Corneille: Cmna, 4. Moliére: Le Bourgui ok 
Gentilhomme, 5. Corneille: Le Cid. 6. Moliire: Colema 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. 7. Chateaubriand: Vopy: , 
en Amérique. 8. Xav. de Maistre: Prisonniers & Charles 
Caucase and Lépreux d’Aoste. Each 1s 6d, the Wi 
“Compared with other books having the samesia, Charles 
these books deserve very favourable mention. Por HJ] 
the notes are well selected ; they never commit th Backste 
capital fault of trespassing on the province of th 
grammar or the dictionary, and so pandering to th aie 
pupil’s laziness; and they are, moreover, generally 
well expressed and to the point.” —Saturday Review, H 
hacer r opment eo Bis ] 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, London; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK ST., Edinburgh, Chea 
NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. § The 
V 
The DEATH SHIP: 1: . 
Strange Story. By W. Ciark RusseEtt, Author - 
of ‘“‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &. 3 vol, ie 
. 
only, 
The YOUNGEST MSR 
GREEN. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author o 
“ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols, , 
A DAUGHTER of DIVE.§ y; 
By Lerru Derwent, Author of “ Circe’s Lovers,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 
Th 
EDI 
The DUCHESS. By th™ ™ 
Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Phyllis,” &¢. 110 alr 
crown 8yo, 6s. 1 
A CREATURE of CIRCUM 
STANCES. By Harry Lanper. 3 vols, 2. 
A MODERN DELILAH. yp ° 
4 
Vers CLAVERING. 3 vols, 5 
HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. F 
Now ready, FIFTY-SIXTH EDITION, price. y 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW. g 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Aut 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. ( 
London: SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
san ll 
Peti® ILLUSTBE 1 
Beautifally illustrated in colours. A NEW | 
EDITION of this weekly, with ENGLISH TEX) 1 





lahat 





will appear early in OCTOBER. It will be 

in England simultaneously with the Frenc! ‘ a“ 

in Paris.—Sole Agente for the English Editon, 

“ Paris Illustré”’ throughout the world : The IN 4 

= NEWS COMPANY, London and 
ork. 
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DE LUXE OF A CLASSIC FRENCH 
STORY. 


jaf ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By LUDOVIC HALEVY, of the French Academy, 





gpiT:0N 






Translated into English. 





gravure Illustrations by Goupil and (o., 
dame Madeleine Lemaire. 





ith 96 Photo 
a the Drawings of Mai 
Only 250 copies of this choice book have been 
for the English market, each one numbered. 





rid 
tHE EULOGY OF RICHARD 
JEFFERIES. 


By WALTER BESANT. 















WithPhotograph- Portrait and Fac-simile Autograph. 





Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 











PHIL SHERIDAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of 


GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN: the Romantic 
Career of a Great Soldier told in his own Words. 
















ry With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 

A. Oron, Maps, and numerous Fac-similes of Famous 

Amston, letters. 2 vols. of 500 pp. each, demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 248, [ November, 

18 

MME PLAYERS and PLAY- 

Daum, WRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun Co.e- 





may, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, 243. [ Shortly. 





: Horie, 

Bourges *,* Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. 
Mati Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, 
he Charles Mathews, Madame Vestris, Charles Reade, 





the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, 
Charles Dillon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, 






ame ain, 
0. For H, J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, 
Te Backstone, Sothern, and F. B. Chatterton, 















Mg tO the 

enerally 

Resi, HERR PAULUS: 
His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 

onion; By WALTER BESANT. 

urgh, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, [Shortly, 








The COMPLETE WORKS in 
VERSE and PROSE of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated 
by RicHarD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 














Author 
Sol, 8vo, cloth boards, 33 6d each. 
*.* Also a Large-Paper Edition, sold in SETS 
188 only, at 52s 6d for the 5 vols. (Only 109 printed.) 
hor of 


COMPLETION OF THE 
LIBRARY EDITION OF 
WALTER BESANT AND JAMES 
RICE’S NOVELS. 


The Twelve Volumes of this entirely NEW 
EDITION, printed from new type on a large crown 
8ro page and handsomely bound in cloth, are now 
all ready, price 63 each, 


1, Ready-Money Mortiboy. With a 


Portrait of James Rice, and a Preface by 
Water Besant. 


2. My Little Girl, 

3, With Harp and Crown. 
4, This Son of Vulcan. 

5. The Golden Butterfly. 


Portrait of Walter Besant. 


6. The Monks of Thelema. 












With a 










' 7. By Celia’s Arbour, 

wd 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
9. The Seamy Side, 

; 10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

v 11, Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 

‘ 12, The Ten Years’ Tenant. 

F 





cHATTO AND WINDUS’S 





NEW LIST. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Mortal Coil 

orta Oll. 

Author of “ Philistia,”’ ‘“ Strange Stories,’ &o. 








This 





By GRANT ALLEN, 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. [October 3rd. 


NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE. 
With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 
The FIRST EDITION having been exhausted before publication, 
a SECOND EDITION of 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND 
IN A COPPER CYLINDER 


Is now ready, and a THIRD EDITION is already in the 


Binders’ hands. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


‘The story is written with abundant imaginative power, and with 
some humour and skill in mystification. Its interest is well sustained, 
and the book will be read with pleasure by every one who takes it 
up.”’— Scotsman, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 





[Shortly, ~ 


A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES. 


THE MAN-HUNTER: 
Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 23 6d. 
** Well-written and entertaining stories.’’—Manchester Examiner. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE,” 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. 


Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHTON, 
Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
With 56 Illustrations. 
*,* Alsoa LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed, all numbered), bound in half-parchment. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 64, 





A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOVERS. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: 
By “THORMANBSB Y.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
**A fund of hearty amusement fur a'l who have a liking for the turf.”’—Scotsman, 





CHARLES READE’S LAST BOUK, 
BIBLE CHARACTERS: 
Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, &c. 


By the late CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Author of “ It is Never too Late to Mend.” 
Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, 1s, 





CHEAPER EDITION OF A POPULAR DETECTIVE STORY. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. 
By H. F. WOOD. 


Fourth Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


“The much-abused words ‘absorbing’ and ‘ exciting’ are especially applicable to this clever work.”’=9 
Morning Post. 





A NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR. 


SAM AT HOME. 
By HAROLD BRYDGES. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


UNCLE 


With £0 Illustrations, 

‘©Of the very many books on America that are worthy of praise, a foremost place must b2 assigned to 

‘Uncle Sam at Home.’ Almost every subject, social or political, concerning our Amer can cousins, is touched 

on in this remarkably clever book with an incisive verve that can scarcely fail to be appreciated. Ninety well- 
executed humorous illustrations accompany the letterpress.”—Morning Post. 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W.- 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S LIST OF NEW Bom 


[September 29, 1843 








BIOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL WORKS. 


The FATAL ILLNESS of FREDERICK the NOBLE. 


dl Sir Mornert, Macxenzin, K.C.B., &., &c. Crown 8vo, limp beg with 
Fac-similes of the late Emperor's Handwriting, and many Woodenta bane 7 oi 
‘EMINENT RECENT 


ACTORS: being Recollections, 


Critical ‘and in many cases Persone) Performers of 
both Sexes, i aa rome Incidental Notices of Living Actors. By Dr. Wsst- 
Lawp Marston. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“the Que a tite ay ioe 
the Author’s Impressions of the 


he 
and the many Famous Pi with whom he has been brought in con- 
tact; with a Record of his hag ge om be Confession as to 
iw Reading is done. > 108 ; 
MEMOIRS wot ‘GRENVILLE-MURRAY (Cc ag de Rethel 
’ Arag .). “The Roving Widow, the 
Com “ css, decay One 


FLOWERS and FRUIT from the WRITINGS of MRS. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


LIFE of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By James 
RussE.t Lowey. Small post 8vo, cloth. 


YOUNG SIR HARRY VANE. 2) r J s K. 
cure on the Americas ie a 5 Beri of the the Groat 
Seal of #1 Gonmeneenis rc Cromwell ty vane, 0 the Battles 
Marston Moor and Naseby. In 1 vol. $vo, 500 pp., cloth Sia 


SIDELIGHTS on the STUARTS. Historical on 
the Stuart Period. By F. A. InpErwicx,Q.C. With Illustrations, 8vo. 
Contents :—That High — Mighty Prince, King James.—Arabella Stuart — 
an Appendix of Letters).— Peg mer (with an mig per of Cases).—Trial and 
Execution of Charles —Charles II.—The King’s Healing.— 
Monmouth’s Rebellion (with he INC of Trials). 


A HISTORY of the INQUISITION in the MIDDLE 
AGES. By Henry Cuaruzs Lea, Author of “ An Historical Sketch of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy,” ** Studies in Church History,”’ &c, 3 vols, demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 42s, 

** A valuable and deeply interesting work ; bristling with authenticated facts, 
and showing in every page evidences of king research into the original 
anthorities for the period of which he treats.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW ZEALAND of TO-DAY, 1884 to 1887. By John 
BrapsuHaw, late Chairman of the Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Author of “‘ New Zealand as It Is,” ** Raphael ben Isaac,” &c, Demy 8vo, 
with Maps, cloth, 14s 


AMERICA: from the Pre-Historic Age to the Middle of ihe 
Present Century. Narrative and Critical History of America, Edited 
Justis Winsor, Librarian of Harvard began Corresponding Fan Af 
Massachusetts Historical . Price of the Complete Work, loth extra, 
gilt, 212. Vols. II., IIlL., -» VL, and VII., now ready. N.B.—Vol, I. 
(** America before Colam sbne yw will be issued last. 

The Atheneum says of Vol. VI.:—* It is as good as apy of the preceding ones, 
and that is no small The reaches , the greater is 





praise. nearer work its 
pee ag mye tte at awhole. Itis an hononr to its editor and his contributors, |° 


and is in all respects worthy of its su 
A HISTORY of the UNITED STATES and ITS PEOPLE. 
For U: Baeaeenee. 


8yo, with numerous 


~ ae A Faeren ws yen paar a WwW 
a olitical a a of Canning, Well 
. H. Frere, Ellis, Gifford, and others. Cuartes EpMonps. eotirely 
Now 1 with Additional Matter, and 7 New Etchings by Gillray, Crown 
vo, clot 
An Edition de Luxe of One Hundred Copies, printed on hand-made paper, is 
also in preparation. 

The HISTORY of WOOL and WOOL-COMBING. By 
James BuRnzey, Author of ** The R of I tion,” ** The Workshops 
of the West Riding,” “ The Romance of Life Preservation,” &c. Illustrated 
by an Extensive Series of Mechanical Diagrams, also Portraits engraved on 
Steel, and Photogravures. Large 8vo vol., cloth, £1 1s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BLACK (WM.)—In FAR LOCHABER. 


Brack, Author of ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,”’ ** A Daughter 
of Heth,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. [Early in October. 

DAVIDSON (H. C.)—The OLD ADAM: a Tale of an Army 
Crammer. By HuaH Coteman Davipson, Author of “‘ Cast on the Waters,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 

DE LEON (E.)—UNDER the STARS and UNDER the 
CRESCENT. By Epwin De Legon, Author of “‘ Egypt and its Khedives,”’ 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

EDWARDS (Miss BETHAM).—HALF-WAY: an Anglo- 
— By Miss BerHam Epwarps, New and Cheaper Edition, 

MUSGRAVE (Mrs.)—MIRIAM: a Lightship Tragedy. By 
Mrs, MUSGRAVE, Author of “Illusions,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 1 

OSBORNE (D.)—The SPELL of ASHTAROTH. By 
DuFFIELD OspoRNE. AStoryintheStyleof“ Ben Hur.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 

RUSSELL (Miss DORA).—A STRANGE MESSAGE. By 
Miss Dora RvussELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,’’ “‘ The Broken 
Seal,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. January. 

STOCKTON (F. R.)—The BEE-MAN of ORN, and other 
Fanciful Tales, By F. R. Stocrron, Author of ‘‘ The Late Mrs, Nall,” 
“The Hundredth Man,” &, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 

THOMSON (J.)—ULU: an African Romance. By Joseph 
Txomson, Author of “ Through Masai Land,” &c, New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


VANE (D.)—FROM the DEAD: a Romance. By Denzil 


Vane, Author of “‘ Like Lucifer,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
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lemy 8vo, cloth. 


KATPARA; or, Experiences of a Settler in North New 
Zealand, Written and Iilustrated by P. W. Bartow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The CAPITALS of SPANISH AMERICA. By William 
Exeroy Curtis, late Commissioner from the United States to the Govern 
ments of Central and South America, With Map and over 360 Illustrations, 
royal 8vo, cloth. 
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From the French of Charles Beaugrand. By Davip sage M.B., F.L8, 
F.Z.8., President of the Entomological Society of London, &. 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d, 


The LAND of the MOUNTAIN KINGDOM. A Narrative 
ot Adventure in the Unknown Mountains of Thibet. By D, Laws0s 
JOHNSTONE, Numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


OTTO of the SILVER HAND. Written and Illustrated by 
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